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PREFACE 


In  preparing  a  work  of  this  kind,  several  things  have  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  one  who  selects  material,  namely,  the 
commercial  value  of  the  works,  their  present  popularity  and 
usefulness,  and  their  intrinsic  merit.  These  solos  have  been 
selected  from  the  excellent  Carl  Fischer  catalogue  with  a 
view  to  interesting  students  in  the  great  principles  of  violin 
technic,  with  some  regard  for  the  usefulness  of  the  solo  in  a 
repertoire.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  the  solos  se¬ 
lected  are  now  taught  and  played  in  public  by  students  all 
over  the  country.  The  “  La  Me'lancolie  ”  by  Prume  may  be 
practically  obsolete  with  certain  teachers,  yet  it  is  a  worthy 
work  for  teaching  purposes  and  was  to  my  knowledge  one 
of  the  most  effective  works  of  the  teaching  repertoire  of 
Julius  Eichberg,  one  of  Boston’s  leading  violin  teachers,  from 
the  sixties  to  the  nineties.  In  the  selection  of  these  pieces 
also,  I  have  not  been  mindful  of  the  classic  value  of  certain 
works  dear  to  the  German  School,  yet  I  have  not  neglected 
the  Franco-Belgian  school  and  its  teaching  repertoire.  I 
have  made  no  effort  to  introduce  novelties  because  our  pupils 
do  not  need  to  know  such  works  until  they  have  a  technical 
foundation  and  an  ample  repertoire,  drawn  from  older  clas¬ 
sical  works.  Flowing  melodies,  dance  rhythms  and  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  bowing  have  been  considered.  Fundamental  technic 
is  perhaps  the  strongest  element  in  my  choice  of  material.  I 
trust  that  this  little  volume  may  find  its  way  into  many  schools, 
as  well  as  among  private  teachers  in  our  country.  While  the 
views  contained  in  the  analysis  conform  mainly  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Joachim  School,  I  have  given  some  time  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  comparison  of  methods  employed  in  the  French  and 
Belgian  schools.  I  have  also  conferred  with  representatives 
of  the  Prague  and  Vienna  schools.  In  conclusion,  with  warm 
thanks  to  Mr.  Roderick  Seymour  Holt  of  the  Opera  House 
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PREFACE 


Orchestra,  Mr.  Adolph  Bak  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  Mr.  W.  Davol  Sanders  of  New  York  and  Mme.  Marie 
Herites,  one  of  the  ablest  exponents  of  the  Sevcik  School,  I 
enlist  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  further 
works  of  this  kind,  based  upon  experience  and  long  study  of 
the  vital  needs  of  the  violin  profession  in  America. 

THE  AUTHOR 

Trinity  Court,  Boston, 

April  ign 
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Representative  Violin  Solos 
and  How  to  Play  Them 


i. 

FANTAISIE  (Scene  de  Ballet). 
By  C.  DE  BERIOT. 


Op.  100. 


THIS  is  a  favorite  work  for  students  in  the  fourth  grade, 
though  it  is  sometimes  classed  as  a  third  grade  work. 
The  opening  chords,  after  the  piano  introduction,  are  to  be 
played  with  a  detached  stroke  at  the  heel  of  the  bow.  Do 
not  play  them  like  arpeggios.  Although  this  movement  is 
written  allegro  vivace ,  it  should  not  be  played  too  rapidly ,  but 
rather  in  a  lively  tempo.  In  the  tenth  measure  ritard  for  the 
cantabile  passage.  Do  not  slide  into  positions.  Play  the 
recitative  in  a  little  slower  tempo,  with  a  good  deal  of  free¬ 
dom,  ritarding  toward  the  close  of  the  movememt  gradually, 
but  not  so  slowly  that  the  theme  becomes  monotonous. 


Adagio  cantabile.  4 
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The  next  theme,  in  time,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
adagio  movements  de  Beriot  has  ever  written.  It  should  be 
played  with  a  singing  tone,  broad  bowing  and  great  feeling. 
Be  very  deliberate  about  the  development  of  the  theme.  Do 
not  hasten  the  tempo  at  any  point.  In  this  movement  we 
have  the  test  of  a  pupil’s  musicianship,  for  the  phrasing 
must  be  beautiful,  and  tone-color  and  proportion  must  be  ob¬ 
served.  In  the  passage  following  the  runs  which  close  on 
high  A  on  the  A  string,  pause  a  second  before  playing  the 
next  two  notes  at  the  heel  of  the  bow  on  the  E  string.  This 
gives  a  very  fine  poise  to  the  phrasing,  and  impels  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  express  himself  with  vigor  and  something  of  artistic 
meaning. 

The  introduction  of  the  bal¬ 
let  element  does  not  occur  until 
we  reach  the  Tempo  di  Bolero. 

I  should  give  to  the  first  part, 
up  to  this  point,  a  thoroughly 
musical  treatment,  developing 
tone-color  by  frequent  illustra¬ 
tions  and  by  playing  the  piece 
phrase  by  phrase  with  the  pupil. 

The  movement  in  the  key  of  A 
major,  which  immediately  pre¬ 
cedes  the  Bolero ,  should  be 
played  in  a  style  quite  similar  to 
it  should  allow  of  great  freedom  of  treatment  and,  while 
strictly  in  proportion,  it  should  not  be  treated  as  a  distinct 
part  of  the  composition,  but  rather  as  a  somewhat  free  fan- 
taisie  or  motive  ending  in  a  cadenza,  a  form  which  is  a  favo¬ 
rite  of  de  Beriot  and  which  we  find  in  all  his  works.  The 
tempo  di  bolero  is  in  £  time,  like  all  movements  of  its  class. 
It  belongs  to  a  peculiar  type  of  music  which  originated  in 
Spain  and  which  is,  undoubtedly,  the  basis  of  most  original 
and  beautiful  dance  forms. 

The  solo  begins  with  a  rapid  run  in  the  tenth  measure. 
This  should  be  played  with  an  up-bow,  but  not  at  the  heel 
of  the  bow,  as  the  next  two  notes  must  fall  sufficiently  near 
the  middle  to  admit  of  a  staccato.  Whenever  a  rapid  run 
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brings  the  player  to  the  heel  of  the  bow,  be  very  careful  to 
play  the  following  short  notes  with  a  wrist  stroke.  Legato 
passages  must  be  played  with  as  broad  a  bowing  as  possible. 
Accent  the  rhythm  very  sharply,  especially  in  the  piano  part. 
Notice  the  passage  in  sextuple  time.  This  passage  must  be 
strongly  accented.  Be  very  careful  not  to  play  staccato  pas¬ 
sages  or  single  notes  with  spiccato  bowing.  Note  the  meas¬ 
ure  toward  the  close  of  the  first  theme  in  which  there  are 
three  similar  passages,  or  groups  of  notes,  at  the  heel  of  the 
bow.  Do  not  play  these  in  a  trivial  style ;  avoid  forcing  the 
tone. 

Let  us  consider  the  ricochet  passage,  which  has  a  distinct 
individuality,  and  which  must  partake  of  the  most  subtle  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  dance  form.  Play  above  the  middle  of  the  bow, 
preferably  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  hair,  and  beat  the  bow 
on  the  strings.  After  the  ricochet  passage,  begin  at  the  point 
of  the  bow  in  a  graceful  singing  theme.  This  should  be 
played  with  a  great  deal  of  taste,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
bow.  Be  very  careful  about  intonation.  Two  tied  sixteenth 
notes  are  generally  played  at  the  point.  Use  the  whole  bow 
when  possible,  toward  the  close  of  the  theme.  The  cadenza 
should  be  played  with  a  broad  bowing  and  full  tone. 

We  return  to  the  ricochet  stroke.  It  must  not  be  thrown 
so  as  to  give  the  impression  of  a  forced  style.  The  succeed¬ 
ing  measures,  which  contain  chords  at  the  heel  of  the  bow, 
must  be  strictly  in  time.  Play  the  following  staccato  runs 
at  the  point  of  the  bow,  in  the  light  and  graceful  close.  The 
run  of  thirty-second  notes,  which  precedes  the  theme,  must 
never  be  played  too  rapidly,  for  a  dance  form  must  commence 
in  its  own  tempo,  and  the  original  rhythm  must  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed. 

The  cantabile  movement  requires  a  rather  long  bowing 
with  a  light,  dignified  stroke.  The  whole  theme  should  be 
graceful,  full  of  feeling  and  taste.  Note  the  brief  passage 
on  the  A  string  in  which  the  phrasing  is  cut  to  meet  the 
demands  of  position  work.  Note  the  ricochet  Stroke  at  the 
middle  of  the  bow,  on  four  strings.  This  is  so  common  a 
movement  in  the  works  of  de  Beriot,  and  others  of  the  French 
School,  that  it  hardly  needs  any  analysis. 
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In  the  waltz  move¬ 
ment,  the  opening  phrase 
is  played  at  the  point  of 
the  bow.  Since  there  are 
so  many  similar  phrases, 
vary  the  tone-color  and 
expression.  Raise  the 
bow  at  the  point  where 
a  sixteenth  note  is  marked  staccato.  Play  with  some  accen¬ 
tuation,  as  this  is  a  very  rhythmic  movement.  Keep  the 
rhythm  very  marked  throughout.  Note  the  measures  in 
which  two  double-stops  appear  on  the  second  and  third  beats, 
with  the  up  stroke.  This  should  be  played  with  a  wrist 
movement,  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  bow.  Raise  the 
wrist  so  as  to  lift  the  bow  from  the  strings,  and  allow  it  to 
fall  heavily  on  the  first  note  of  the  next  measure.  This  trick 
of  bowing  is  very  clever,  and  gives  charm  and  grace  to  the 
movement.  Do  not  hasten  the  thirty-second  note  runs. 

Returning  to  the  smooth,  flowing  theme  in  the  first  part 
of  this  movement,  or  section,  you  will  note  that  it  closes  on 
D  in  the  fifth  position.  The  next  part  of  the  work  is  some¬ 
times  omitted,  the  player  taking  up  the  theme  again  in  the 
fourth  measure  before  the  Adagio  movement.  The  Adagio 
movement  is  an  example  of  the  cantabile  style  of  playing  on 
a  rather  grand  scale ;  that  is  to  say,  tone  is  of  prime  import¬ 
ance.  The  whole  length  of  the  bow  should  be  used  mainly 
throughout  the  movement.  At  the  close  of  it,  however,  play 
the  staccato  run  at  the  point  of  the  bow  in  the  cadenza,  and 
follow  this  by  a  broad  stroke  in  which  the  sixteenth  notes  are 
practically  separated  in  groups  of  four.  This,  however, 
ought  to  be  intuitive  with  pupils,  and  I  should  not  insist  that 
any  cadenza  be  played  in  a  specific  way,  for  every  pupil 
must  play  with  individuality.  The  next  movement  is  in  the 
key  of  A,  an  allegro  appassionato. 
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The  last  movement,  Piu  animato ,  is  very  interesting  to  the 
pupil,  but  it  should  not  be  played  in  too  detached  a  style, 
although  the  spiccato  at  the  middle  of  the  bow  is  a  proper 
stroke,  in  a  little  more  forceful  style,  however.  Play  the 
chords  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bow,  but  not  as  arpeggios. 
Accent  strongly  and  keep  the  rhythm  very  steady.  The 
movement  is  bright,  but  not  too  rapid.  Now,  toward  the 
close,  play  the  double-stops  in  the  middle  of  the  bow,  gradu¬ 
ally  bringing  it  to  a  forearm  stroke  in  the  high  notes  at  the 
close.  The  last  chords  should  be  sharply  cut  at  the  heel, 
\yith  the  exception  of  the  closing  one  in  A  major,  and  that 
should  be  held  five  beats. 


II. 


BALLADE  AND  POLONAISE. 

By  H.  VIEUXTEMPS. 


Op.  38. 


THIS  celebrated  work  is  frequently  found  on  concert 
programs.  It  is  one  of  the  best  for  the  public  work  of 
students. 

We  begin  the  violin  theme  simply  with  the  up  stroke  of 
the  bow,  lower  half.  Play  the  following  note  with  a  down- 
bow,  and  use  a  full  bow  for  the  last  three  notes  of  the  measure. 
You  will  observe  that  the  first  two  notes  of  the  next  meas¬ 
ure  are  separated.  Do  not  press  too  heavily  upon  the  stick. 
Play  the  theme  in  a  dignified  manner.  The  pure  cantabile 
style  is  adapted  to  this  composition.  The  student  should 
strive  to  produce  a  singing  tone  and  a  dignified  conception 
of  the  form.  It  has  no  dramatic  elements,  being  rather  pas¬ 
toral  in  style.  Insist  upon  the  mastery  of  position  work, 
striving  in  every  way  to  give  the  impression  of  grace,  propor¬ 
tion,  simplicity,  and  elegance.  The  “Ballade”  is  not  easy  of 
interpretation,  and  I  should  hesitate  to  teach  it  to  any  pupil 
who  was  not  thoroughly  musical,  for  there  are  so  many  sub¬ 
tleties  of  phrasing  connected  with  it  that  it  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  play  it  rigidly.  It  is  like  a  little  poem  in  which,  as  we 
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read,  we  become  more  skilful  in  our  choice  of  inflection.  We 
see  its  subtle  meaning,  and  we  strive,  through  our  mastery  of 
the  bow  and  our  sense  of  tone-color,  to  give  to  it  an  artistic 
interpretation.  Most  teachers  are  very  much  interested  in  it 
because  it  affords  such  fine  examples  of  cantabile  playing. 


Allegro.  Brillante. 
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The  Allegro  opens  with  a  brilliant  solo  passage,  consisting 
of  several  introductory  runs.  The  student  must  be  very 
careful  of  intonation,  especially  toward  the  end.  Note  the 
trill  passage.  The  piano  should  accent,  giving  the  violin 
time  to  produce  a  beautiful  trill. 

The  tempo  di polacca  is  like  the  bolero  in  form.  The  rhythm 
should  be  well  marked,  and  the  whole  movement  should  be 
an  example  of  a  dance  form  which  admits  of  some  elasticity 
and  variety  of  interpretation.  You  will  note  that  the  first 
chord  of  the  solo  begins  with  the  up-bow.  Accent  strongly 
at  the  point  of  the  bow,  and  play  the  chords  somewhat  as  an 
arpeggio,  raising  the  bow  for  the  next  note,  down-bow.  The 
single  sixteenth  notes  in  the  second  measure  should  fall  at 
the  point  of  the  bow.  The  next  group  of  tied  sixteenth  notes 
is  played  with  the  whole  bow,  followed  by  two  sixteenth 
notes,  broadly  played,  using  a  half  bow.  The  dotted  quarter 
note  in  the  second  measure  is  played  with  a  whole  bow.  Carry 
out  these  suggestions  in  the  development  of  the  theme.  After 
the  second  ending,  play  the  single  notes  at  the  point  of  the 
bow,  the  legato  passages  with  a  whole  bow.  It  is  out  of  the 
question  to  give  so  thorough  an  analysis  of  this  work  that 
pupils  may  study  it  by  themselves.  I  would,  however,  ad¬ 
vance  a  few  ideas  which  may  be  helpful  to  young  teachers 
who  have  studied  similar  works  and  who  may  be  able  to  work 
out  some  of  the  difficulties  unaided. 

You  will  note  a  rapid  run  which  closes  on  the  G  string, 
with  the  exception  of  one  note  at  the  end,  which  is  played 
with  a  short  staccato  on  the  A  string.  Play  this  passage  some¬ 
what  freely,  like  a  cadenza : 
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At pp  do  not  hasten  the  tempo  ;  accent  the  notes  in  groups 
of  three,  the  main  accent  falling  on  the  first  note  of  the  group 
of  six.  At  con  forza  do  not  play  too  near  the  point  of  the  bow, 
as  the  run  develops  in  such  a  way  that  one  rarely  has  enough 
power.  You  will  notice  the  recurrence  of  the  theme.  In  the 
second  measure,  pause  slightly  between  the  first  and  second 
groups. 

In  the  following  passage  the  thirty-second  notes  are  some¬ 
times  played  by  artists  with  the  up  stroke : 


Play  the  brilliant  run  of  thirty-second  notes  lightly,  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  bow.  You  will  observe  in  the  third  measure, 
the  necessity  of  marking  the  rhythm  on  the  down  stroke.  I 
have  analyzed  this  form  of  bowing,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  “thrown”  stroke  at  the  point.  It  is  a  very  clever  stroke 
and,  in  this  case,  suggests  the  use  of  the  castanets  in  the 
dance  form.  It  is  not  capricious,  being  rather  rigidly  rhyth¬ 
mical,  but  light  and  tripping.  At  the  double-stops,  play  with 
a  very  broad,  smooth  style  of  bowing,  being  careful  to  play 
strictly  in  tune.  Increase  this  breadth  and  the  length  of 
bows  in  the  eleventh  measure.  This  theme  should  be  well 
brought  out  and  very  smooth. 

We  now  come  back  to  the  bolero  theme,  in  which  there  are 
no  new  complications.  In  the  development  use  the  upper  half 
of  the  bow,  a  rather  swinging  stroke.  Be  very  careful  not  to 
make  the  theme  monotonous  in  the  last  few  measures.  Vary 
the  phrasing.  Note  the  broad  double-stop  theme.  In  the 
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eighth  measure,  eleventh  stave,  a  swinging  stroke  occurs  along 
the  string.  Pause,  but  do  not  raise  the  bow.  Let  it  skip 
along  the  string.  In  the  seventh  measure,  twelfth  stave,  use 
the  flying  staccato.  Do  not  ritard  before  the  G  string  passage. 
The  last  stave  is  played  with  hammered  bowing  at  the  heel. 
Be  very  careful  in  ascending  the  strings,  not  to  rasp  or  scratch 
the  string,  especially  when  playing  in  the  higher  positions. 
The  trills  are  strongly  accented  where  the  bugle  call  ceases. 
Play  the  staccato  run  at  the  close  of  the  movement  at  the 
point  of  the  bow,  with  a  stiff  arm  stroke.  . 

We  now  come  to  the  theme  again,  in  which  all  the  chords 
are  strongly  accented.  Be  very  careful  of  pitch.  In  the 
higher  register  do  not  force  the  tone,  especially  on  the  G 

StrL?t  us  consider  the  dance  form ;  it  is  a  singular  thing  that 
in  dance  music  we  are  constantly  met  by  the  leading  theme. 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  simple  people  to  repeat  themselves, 
and  great  composers  have  striven  to  give  this  impression  in 
the  themes  which  they  have  woven  into  their  compositions. 

The  Largamente  is  usually  played  somewhat  more  slowly 
than  the  previous  movement ;  but,  if  one  watches  closely,  one 
may  discover  that  the  theme,  which  is  very  beautiful  and  dif¬ 
ficult  of  intonation,  need  not  necessarily  be  played  slowly. 
The  style,  however,  is  broad,  and  one  must  be  very  particular 
to  observe  the  marks  of  phrasing.  Just  before  a  reWrn  to 
the  dance  form,  be  particularly  careful  to  play  in  tune.  When 
we  reach  the  \  time,  play  at  the  middle  of  the  bow  and  dis¬ 
connect  the  little  passages  of  thirty-second  notes.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  I  time,  play  in  the  lower  half  of  the  bow,  raising  the 
bow  The  octaves  should  be  played  in  the  middle  of  the 
bow'  the  fourth  finger  falling  lightly  and  moving  with  the  first 
finger.  As  we  reach  the  higher  positions,  press  less  firm  y 
on  the  strings. 


III. 


FANTASIA  APPASSIONATA. 

By  H.  VIEUXTEMPS. 

Op.  35. 

Solo.  (J  =  84) 


THE  “  Fantasia  Appassionata”  is  a  composition  for  artists, 
yet  not  wholly  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  advanced 
student  who  is  willing  to  work  out  difficult  problems.  The 
solo  opens  in  a  recitative  style.  Notes  marked  thus  (--)  must 
be  played  with  a  broad  style  of  bowing.  The  passage  marked 
veloce  is  spiccato,  while  the  down-bow  sixteenth  notes  that  fol¬ 
low  are  played  at  the  heel  of  the  bow  with  great  force.  A- 
gain  the  slightly  recitative  passage  occurs,  followed  by  a 
vigorous  forearm  group  of  notes  and  a  sonorous  G  string 
passage. 

In  this  movement  one  finds  a  marked  contrast  to  the  bril¬ 
liant  introduction.  Variety,  grace,  tone-color,  beauty,  and 
delicacy  of  phrasing,  are  all  possible  in  this  movement.  At 
C  (stave  6,  page  4)  swing  the  bow  along  the  string  in  a  master¬ 
ful  style,  including  a  brilliant  staccato  run.  At  conforza  use 
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as  much  bow  as  possible.  Do  not  raise  the  bow  from  the 
strings  on  the  up-stroke.  The  chromatic  run  is  very  bril¬ 
liantly  played,  with  as  broad  a  bowing  as  possible. 

Andante.  (J  —  66) 


molto  esp. 


r-O-rb - 

— 

p-J  ■*  *  &  V-A - 

v- — ^ 

— — -11 


pp 


This  movement,  in  which  there  is  a  change  of  key,  is  played 
with  freedom  of  style  and  bowing,  in  the  main  as  broad  as 
possible.  At  D  use  considerable  tempo  rubato.  The  groups 
requiring  embellishments  should  be  played  in  the  middle  of  the 
bow,  gradually  increasing  in  breadth.  Each  group  is  not  un¬ 
like  a  short  sentence,  in  this  case  preceding  a  radical  change 
of  rhythm.  Much  effective  phrasing  is  found  in  this  move¬ 
ment,  the  main  excellence  of  which  is  a  singing  theme  and 
possibilities  of  phrasing  quite  removed  from  the  average 
themes  of  certain  earlier  works. 

Vieuxtemps  was  a  master  of  technical  detail.  His  close 
adherence  to  the  form  of  a  theme  and  variations  was  not  only 
a  popular  thing  of  the  period,  but  a  heritage  from  Corelli  and 
the  early  classicists.  His  versatility  and  charm  of  style,  as 
well  as  the  severe  demands  upon  bowing,  technique,  and  tone, 
give  to  his  works  a  value  beyond  those  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  next  variation  (page  6  )  is  also  written  in  the  key  of  G 
major.  The  demands  of  intonation  are  very  great.  The 
whole  bow  must  be  used  as  much  as  possible.  The  resoluto 
passage,  fourth  stave,  must  be  played  broadly  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  bow.  At  F  follow  the  measures  requiring  a  broad  bow¬ 
ing  with  the  fourth  string  passage  close  to  the  heel  of  the  bow. 
In  the  ninth  stave  use  a  whole  bow  for  the  arpeggios.  Play 
the  up-bow  staccato  passage  brilliantly  at  the  very  point  of  the 
bow.  The  double-stops  (  page  7  )  should  be  played  in  the  up¬ 
per  half  of  the  bow.  A  series  of  very  graceful  slurred  notes 
follow,  which  should  command  the  four  strings,  with  a  free 
arm  movement.  Play  the  down-bow  chords  authoritatively 
at  the  heel  of  the  bow.  At  H  use  spiccato  bowing,  with  up 
and  down  bows  alike.  The  harmonics  are  detached  quickly. 
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For  this  work  the  arm  should  be  raised  high  to  command  the 
plane  of  four  strings.  In  the  legato  arpeggios  use  a  broad 
style  of  bowing ;  accent  each  group.  Close  with  a  brilliant 
arpeggio,  there  being  no  ritard. 

The  Largo  is  a  singing  theme  in  -q3  time.  If  played  broad¬ 
ly,  with  tone-color,  it  is  very  effective.  The  cadenza  displays 
the  soloist’s  technique  and  originality  of  conception.  It  is 
unique  in  its  form  and  most  artistically  fitted  to  act  as  a  sooth¬ 
ing  element  in  the  work,  to  precede  the  appassionata.  The  lat¬ 


ter  is  difficult  and  involved.  It  should  be  played  brilliantly, 
with  freedom  of  style.  Play  the  runs  in  the  last  line  very  bril¬ 
liantly,  using  a  whole  bow ;  toward  the  close  the  arpeggios  are 
lightly  played  at  the  point  of  the  bow. 


IV. 


“  HEJRE  KATI.” 
SCENES  DE  LA  CZARDA. 
By  JENO  HUBAY. 

Op.  32.  No.  4. 


Lento  ma  non  troppo. 


THIS  work  is  one  of  several  Hungarian  selections  from 
the  “  Scenes  de  la  Czarda,”  Opus  32,  No.  4.  While  one 
of  the  earlier  works  of  Hubay,  it  partakes  of  all  the  elements 
of  true  Hungarian  music.  If  you  examine  the  excellent 
collection  of  Hungarian  songs  by  Korbay,  you  will  find  like¬ 
nesses  existing  between  the  types  of  music  presented  by  Hubay 
and  Nachez,  who  are  practically  Hungarian  in  spirit.  Liszt 
was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  immortalize  Hungarian  village 
themes  in  music  of  a  pretentious  type.  He  fully  understood 
the  characteristics  of  his  people.  Remenyi,  while  not  a  com¬ 
poser  of  distinction,  was  undoubtedly  imbued  with  the  Hun¬ 
garian  spirit.  In  fact,  like  Ole  Bull,  he  always  played  his 
own  music  better  than  any  other,  national  types  being  the 
truest  and  easiest  means  of  expression. 

The  Hungarians  are  not  Slavs.  The  music  is  of  the  Mag¬ 
yar  type,  abounding  in  quaint  gypsy  themes  and  capricious 
elements,  although  the  motive  is  usually  sad.  Naturally  the 
Hungarians  are  very  rhythmical,  but  their  rhythm  is  always 
unequal ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  every  period  there  is  a 
stately  ritard,  as  you  will  find  in  the  “  Hungarian  Poems  ”  by 
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Brahms.  The  restlessness  of  the  theme  can  only  be  fully  un¬ 
derstood  when  one  has  studied  Hungarian  music  with  a 
Hungarian.  No  music  in  the  world  is  more  full  of  poetry, 
fire,  pathos  and  expression  than  Hungarian  music.  The 
Hungarian  is  like  the  Russian  in  that,  while  he  runs  to  minor 
keys,  he  often  expresses  himself  in  the  major  mode ;  but  he 
does  not  combine  the  two  modes  as  does  the  Russian.  There 
is  something  singularly  beautiful  in  the  conception  of  Hun¬ 
garian  themes,  and  wherever  we  find  them  they  are  fascina¬ 
ting  and  beautiful.  The  Hungarian  Rhapsodies,  by  Liszt, 
are  the  truest  examples  of  the  use  of  Hungarian  themes  in 
larger  forms  of  music.  Brahms  naturally  stands  pre-eminent 
in  his  reproduction  of  these  themes,  and  his  “  Gypsy  Song,” 
as  well  as  his  “  Hungarian  Dances,”  will  never  grow  old. 

Hubay  and  Nachez  present  more  refined  and  interesting 
themes  than  Keler  Bela,  who  was  the  Strauss  of  Hungary. 
But  the  original  subjects,  or  motives,  in  all  Hungarian  music, 
are  quite  similar  and  abound  in  many  examples  of  complica¬ 
ted  rhythm. 

There  are  a  few  types  of  rhythm  to  be  found  in  Hungarian 
works  in  which  you  will  observe  the  frequency  of  accent  on 
the  usually  unaccented  note,  thus  giving  to  a  song  text  a  cer¬ 
tain  naiveness  and  rugged  simplicity  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  type  of  music.  You  will  observe  at  the  opening  of  this 
work  that  we  are  only  considering  that  the  piano  presents  the 
gypsy  theme.  The  violin  then  takes  it  up.  This  peculiar 
imitation  in  the  piano  part  is  characteristic  of  all  ensemble 
music  among  the  Hungarians ;  for,  in  the  village  band,  first 
one  instrument  takes  the  theme,  then  another,  then  another, 
thus  improving  upon  and  beautifying  a  little  motive  with  rare 
beauty  and  intuitive  charm. 

The  introduction  is  marked  lento  ma  non  troppo.  This 
would  indicate  that  we  must  not  begin  the  theme  too  sadly. 
It  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  character  rather  than  senti¬ 
mentality.  The  opening  violin  theme  should  be  played  in  a 
somewhat  broad  style,  for  it  is  quite  like  a  recitative.  Notice 
the  repetition  of  the  theme  both  in  the  piano  and  the  violin 
parts.  In  cases  in  which  an  arpeggio  connects  one  motive 
with  another,  use  the  flying  staccato  rather  than  a  short  stac- 
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cato.  The  last  three  measures  of  this  section  are  played  in 
a  very  broad  style ;  do  not  detach  the  notes. 


The  first  movement  is  marked  allegro  moderato.  If  possible, 
mark  the  rhythm  very  strongly.  Begin  with  the  up  bow. 
The  notes  should  be  detached,  rather  short,  and  yet  with  suf¬ 
ficient  breadth  to  mark  the  theme.  Use  about  one-half  bow 
length,  at  the  middle,  with  a  slight  “  portamento  ”  at  the  close 
of  the  third  measure,  leading  into  a  ritard  in  the  next  meas¬ 
ure.  Always  make  this  slight  ritard  just  before  a  chromatic 
figure  connects  two  parts  of  the  theme  :  the  first  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  subjects.  Although  it  would  seem  from  indicated  marks 
that  we  are  to  play  spiccato  in  the  middle  of  the  bow,  use  the 
broader  staccato  or  the  thrown  stroke  in  the  middle  of  the 
bow,  passing  the  bow  along  the  string  as  if  it  were  velvet,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  gain  a  good  singing  tone  and  freedom  of 
bowing,  as  well  as  some  breadth  in  the  theme.  I  usually 
raise  the  bow  between  notes  to  make  the  theme  seem  more 
forceful.  You  will  note  in  the  passages  marked  “  staccato  ” 
at  the  point,  one  can  obtain  a  much  better  stroke  in  the  upper 
third  of  the  bow,  as  this  gives  a  little  more  freedom  in  crossing 
the  strings.  The  piano  must  now  accent  strongly.  The  vio¬ 
lin  part  may  hurry  an  accompaniment.  Play  the  cadenza 
before  Tempo  1,  accenting  strongly  the  first  of  each  group  of 
seven  notes.  Play  it  evenly  and  do  not  hasten.  At  Tempo  1 
we  again  return  to  the  original  theme,  which  should  be  played 
a  little  more  plaintively.  There  is  a  slight  pause  after  the 
first  measure,  and  there  are  two  accents  in  the  second  and 
third  measures,  on  the  first  and  third  notes.  This  gives  that 
peculiar  character  to  Hungarian  themes  which  is  very  nec¬ 
essary  to  a  true  presentation  of  a  thoroughly  national  form. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  characteristics'  of  Hungarian 
music  should  read  “  Elements  of  Form,”  by  Paur. 

Note  the  cadenza  before  we  enter  f  time.  This  should  be 
played  with  great  freedom,  the  last  two  notes  being  played  por- 
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taraento.  The  allegro  molto  in  |  time  opens  with  a  series  of 
trills.  Do  not  accent  these,  as  the  piano  should  define  the 
rhythm.  Hasten  the  theme  until  you  reach  presto.  Here,  in 
a  rapid  run,  one  enters  the  main  theme  of  the  entire  compo¬ 
sition  ;  for  most  Hungarian  pieces  for  the  violin  consist  of  in¬ 
terweaving  the  themes  or  subjects  drawn  from  little  Hunga¬ 
rian  songs,  and  elaborating  upon  these  subjects  in  the  form 
of  a  free  fantasie. 


This  presto  movement  should  be  played  in  a  very  characteris¬ 
tic  manner.  The  first  note  of  the  theme  should  be  trilled, 
the  other  notes  being  played  in  the  middle  of  the  bow  with 
the  staccato  stroke,  or  flying  staccato  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
bow.  Make  a  good  crescendo  in  the  runs,  introducing  the 
original  theme,  which  constantly  repeats  itself.  This  should 
be  played  very  joyously,  with  considerable  light  and  shade. 
The  same  theme  is  played  in  the  upper  octave,  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  first.  On  entering  the  passage  in  this  manner 
there  is  a  slightly  slower  tempo,  as  it  is  true  to  Hungarian 
character  to  go  from  a  very  gay  subject  to  one  of  great  sadness. 
Play  this  with  a  broad  stroke  rather  than  staccato,  though 
there  are  some  touches  of  lightness  and  grace  in  which  the 
staccato  may  be  desirable.  You  will  observe  that  this  theme 
is  elaborated.  Play  legato  passages  with  a  strong  accent. 
Never  force  the  tempo  of  a  run  at  the  close  of  a  theme,  as, 
for  instance,  where  we  enter  the  theme  in  E  major,  which  we 
have  already  played  and  which  we  characterize  as  the  leading 
dance  theme ;  for  Hungarian  music,  in  the  abstract,  is  insep¬ 
arable  from  dancing.  As  formerly,  play  the  down  stroke  in 
the  middle  of  the  bow  broadly,  the  tied  staccato  stroke  of 
the  up  bow  being  in  the  lower  half,  spiccato ,  or  with  a  flying 
staccato.  It  is  a  prevailing  fault  with  students  on  entering  a 
transition  key,  like  the  passage  in  F  major,  to  play  entirely 
out  of  tune.  Be  very  careful  in  these  modulations  to  come 
back  to  the  key  of  E  major  in  tune. 
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The  harmonics  are  not  difficult  of  execution.  To  produce  a 
harmonic  play  near  the  bridge.  I  do  not  mean  upon  the 
bridge,  but  place  the  fingers  on  the  edge  of  the  string  lightly, 
rather  than  directly  over  it.  Next  draw  the  bow  heavily, 
raising  it  after  each  note  and  playing  quite  near  the  bridge. 
This  gives  a  much  better  effect  than  anything  we  could  desire 
nearer  the  finger  board.  In  harmonics  requiring  chromatic 
runs,  be  very  careful  to  slide  the  first  finger  lightly  along  the 
string,  the  fourth  finger  falling  in  the  same  plane.  In  this 
way  the  hand  will  glide  easily  along  the  string  and  will  not 
in  any  wav  be  affected  by  half-steps  or  whole-steps ;  but  it  is 
not  wise  to  cling  to  the  neck  of  the  violin  when  producing 
harmonics  of  this  type.  The  first  finger  naturally  falls  more 
heavily  than  the  fourth,  but  it  should  fail  lightly,  owing  to  the 
quick  transition  from  note  to  note  along  the  string. 

We  now  hear  the  leading  theme  again,  which  should  be 
played  with  somewhat  more  power  than  heretofore,  closing 
very  brilliantly  in  a  series  of  legato  runs  and  brilliant  har¬ 
monics.  This  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  Hubay  s  works. 


MAZURKA. 

By  A.  ZARZYCKI. 
Op.  26. 


THIS  Mazurka  is  a  favorite  with  students  as  well  as 
artists ;  for,  while  it  admits  of  considerable  technical 
virtuosity,  it  is  not  hopeless  to  the  advanced  student,  nor  is 
it  difficult  of  interpretation.  Zarzycki  understood,  yet  ideal¬ 
ized  the  plebian  mazurka. 

The  theme  admits  of  the  utmost  variety  in  rhythm.  Only 
an  artist,  however,  can  be  safely  trusted  with  its  free  inter¬ 
pretation  : 


The  first  chord  is  usually  played  with  broad  bowing,  arpeg¬ 
gio  style,  though  not  exaggerated.  The  eighth  notes  on  the 
up-stroke  are  played  with  the  “flying  staccato”  bowing.  The 
next  chord  (second  measure)  is  broad,  the  following  sixteenth 
note  being  played  at  the  middle  of  the  bow,  the  half  notes 
running  to  the  tip.  The  third  measure  begins  on  the  down- 
stroke,  the  second  group  being  played  with  “flying  staccato” 
bowing  in  the  lower  half.  The  first  twelve  measures  are 
brilliant  and  conspicuous. 

Now  comes  a  more  reflective  passage : 
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Observe  the  tempo  rubato : 


The  legato  run  (4th  stave)  is  sometimes  played  with 
spiccato  bowing.  Play  the  harmonics  in  the  middle  of  the 
bow,  beginning  on  the  up-stroke,  lightly,  raising  the  bow  after 
each  stroke.  The  first  pizzicato  chord  is  sometimes  played 
with  the  left  hand,  the  other  following  with  the  right  hand. 

The  second  subject  now  appears  : 


The  down-bow  eighth  notes  are 
played  at  the  heel  of  the  bow  with 
force.  Omit  the  slur  in  this  meas¬ 
ure  : 


Also  modify  the  bowing  : 


Begin  the  last  measure  of  the 
eighth  stave  with  an  up-bow. 


arco. 


Also  return  to  the  first  position  in  the  first  group  (8th 
stave),  and  play  the  pizzicato  notes  on  the  G  string.  Begin 
gracefully  with  the  up-bow.  Cut  the  dotted  eighth  note. 
In  the  last  five  measures  of  the  ninth  stave,  play  on  the 
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A  string.  Cut  the  first  group  capriciously,  first  stave  of 
page  3,  first  measure. 

Here  is  a  graceful  and  effective  passage,  played  tempo 


rubato : 


Sul  D 
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The  recurrence  of  the  first  theme  needs  no  comment. 


Motto  meno  mosso. 


This  movement  is  in  a  slower  tempo.  Spiccato  bowing  is 
used  in  the  first  two  measures.  The  use  of  the  fourth  string 
in  the  development  of  the  theme  gives  peculiar  distinction. 
The  down-bow  notes  are  played  at  the  heel  of  the  bow,  and 
sharply  cut.  Spiccato  bowing  is  also  used  at  this  point : 


/  an 

1  h  1  it 

r  1 

ic 

J  •  d  *  9  J'W  9  ^ 

V 

7  0 

C 

This  fingering  is  suggested  : 


At  C  (page  4)  play  the  sixteenth  notes  at  the  heel  of  the 
bow,  wrist  stroke.  At  Tempo  I  begin  the  grace  notes  with 
the  third  finger  (fourth  position).  Ascend  to  sixth  position 
and  back  to  first  in  the  next  measure.  We  require  the  sixth 
position  on  G#.  We  then  return  to  the  fourth  position  in  the 
grace  notes. 

Omit  the  slur  in  the  harmonics.  The  tempo  rubato  is  ef¬ 
fective  at  this  point : 
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Omit  the  slur  in  the  first  measure,  sixth  stave,  also  in  the 
third  measure. 

The  following  fingering  is  suggested : 


P 


Play  the  triplets  with  a  hammered  stroke  at  the  point  of  the 
bow.  The  run  in  the  first  stave,  page  5,  may  be  played  with 
spiccato  or  staccato  bowing,  resolving  itself  into  a  legato  at 
the  close.  It  should  be  brilliant  and  rapid.  Play  the  six¬ 
teenth  notes  (2d  stave)  at  the  heel  of  the  bow : 


After  brilliant  passage  work  on  the  E  string,  the  theme 
becomes  a  singing  one,  tempo  rubato  : 


Use  the  G  string  for  this  graceful  phrase : 
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The  tempo  rubato  must  be  used 
in  a  delicate  and  graceful  little  in¬ 
terlude,  as  it  were,  before  the  final 
brilliant  passage.  This  bowing  is 
desired : 

Note  the  fingering : 

8va . 


8va 


VI. 


SOUVENIR  DE  MOSCOW. 

(AIRS  RUSSES.) 

By  H.  WIENIAWSKI. 

Op.  6. 

THE  “  Russian  Airs  ”  of  Wieniawski  rank  with  the 
better  class  of  solos  of  the  brilliantly  executive  order. 
Artists  have  never  discarded  this  work  from  their  repertoire, 
although  the  gradual  interest  in  the  revival  of  the  older 
classics  has  a  tendency  to  eliminate  solos  of  the  “  firework  ” 
type  from  concert  programs. 

The  solo  opens  with  a  cadenza  played  very  brilliantly  and 
with  considerable  authority,  the  last  run  dying  away  into  a 
mere  whisper.  The  next  chords  should  be  played  in  a  very 
dignified  manner,  in  a  slightly  arpeggio  style : 


Wieniawski  himself  enjoyed  an  opportunity  for  brilliant 
cadenzas.  Play  the  closing  runs  somewhat  tempo  rubato. 
The  chords  that  follow  should  be  played  at  the  heel  of  the 
bow  forcefully,  in  an  arpeggio  style.  On  page  3,  the  staccato 
run  should  be  played  at  the  very  point  of  the  bow.  Play  the 
legato  runs  in  the  middle  of  the  bow  with  a  flexible  wrist 
stroke.  The  next  two  lines  must  be  played  in  a  slightly  reci¬ 
tative  style,  the  cadenza  following  brilliantly  to  the  close. 
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The  Andante  is  based  on  a  famous  Russian  Air  called 
the  Red  Sarafan.  The  sarafan  is  a  garment  embroidered 
by  the  prospective  bride  before  her  marriage.  The  more 
brilliantly  it  is  embroidered,  the  more  prosperous  the  bride 
appears.  When  this  theme  is  played  with  taste  and  feeling, 
it  can  be  made  truly  charming.  The  runs  that  follow  should 
be  played  very  legato  with  the  whole  bow. 

The  Russian  theme  is  now  made  the  subject  of  a  brilliant 
set  of  variations  in  which  the  theme  is  preserved  in  har¬ 
monics,  and  the  light  accompaniment  is  in  the  form  of  arpeg¬ 
gios,  played,  as  a  rule,  in  the  upper  third  of  the  bow.  Raise 
the  bow  for  the  harmonics,  and  do  not  pause  between  the 
theme  and  accompaniment.  The  harmonics  are  played  near 
the  bridge,  with  a  swift  arm  stroke.  In  practicing  this  move¬ 
ment,  it  is  wise  to  play  the  theme  through  several  times  with¬ 
out  the  accompaniment,  in  order  to  perfect  the  harmonics. 

Observe  the  following  fingering  in  the  last  group  : 


i  i  i  i  li  i  i  i 


This  theme  in  f  time  is  a  bright,  vivacious  village 
Allegro  dance,  although  the  composer  has  hardly  kept  to 
mosso.  the  text.  The  piu  allegro  is  a  brilliant  fantasie  on 
this  theme.  The  downbow  chords  should  be 
played  with  authority  at  the  heel  of  the  bow,  yet  not  so 
forcefully  as  to  violate  the  principles  of  a  good  tone. 

The  skillful  interweaving  of  chords,  harmonics,  and  pizzi¬ 
cato  notes  furnished  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Wieniawski 
to  exhibit  his  skill  as  a  virtuoso,  and  were  evidently  written 
with  that  intent. 

The  song  theme  again  appears  in  harmonics : 


tempo. 
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The  vivo  passage  lies  in  the  upper  half  of  the  bow.  It 
should  be  played  brilliantly  and  with  authority. 

The  Russian  airs  were  composed  mainly  to  exhibit  the  vir¬ 
tuosity  of  the  composer  and  to  exploit  a  style  of  playing  then 
in  vogue.  Wieniawski  was  a  bravura  player.  His  style  was 
brilliant  and  his  technic  sound.  The  heritage  he  left  us  is, 
indeed,  a  boon  to  the  profession,  in  that  the  great  classics 
must  be  supplemented  by  brilliant  descriptive  works  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  of  violin  art. 


VII. 


SOUVENIR  DE  HAYDN. 

By  H.  LEONARD. 

Op.  2. 


THE  Souvenir  de  Haydn  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
solos  of  Leonard.  These  solos  were  composed  in  an 
age  of  virtuosity  when  themes  with  variations  were  popular. 
Leonard  was  a  composer  who  fully  understood  the  demands 
of  violin  technic  and  knew  how  to  write  for  the  instrument  in 
such  a  way  as  to  display  its  resources. 

The  theme  should  be  played  legato,  with  broad  bowing, 
and  a  singing  style.  The  following  passage  should  be  played 
tempo  rubato : 


Chanterelle. 


Again,  the  theme  is  played  broadly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  stave. 

Passage  work  on  the  G  string  requires  great  care  in  in¬ 
terpretation,  as  it  is  quite  difficult  to  pass  from  position  to 
position  artistically.  The  following  group  of  notes  should  be 
played  at  the  heel  of  the  bow: 


The  chromatic  run  on  the  G  string  should  be  played  very 
lightly,  the  first  note  of  the  group  being  drawn  very  swiftly  to 
the  point  of  the  bow.  The  legato  runs  on  the  A  string  should 
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be  played  lightly  near  the  point  of  the  bow  (last  stave,  page 
2).  Corresponding  runs  on  the  E  string  should  be  played 
in  a  singing  style  with  a  slightly  broader  bowing,  increas¬ 
ing  in  length  until  the  entrance  of  a  new  theme  and  cadenza. 
The  following  passage  may  be  fingered  thus  : 


The  last  two  staves  preceding  the  theme  ( Adagio )  should  be 
played  in  a  somewhat  free  style,  the  chords  being  ad  libitum 
in  arpeggios.  This  elaborate  introduction  seems  to  some 
musicians  too  lengthy  and  pretentious.  The  Adagio,  based 
on  a  well  known  national  air,  is  very  cleverly  and  quaintly 
written,  the  double-stops  being  preceded  by  grace  notes 
played  lightly  without  interfering  in  the  least  with  the  theme. 
The  style  is  broad  and  sustained  in  the  first  stave  and  followed 
by  a  simpler  theme  without  double-stops. 

The  composer  then  varies  the  theme,  though  without  af¬ 
fectation  or  effort  at  technical  display.  The  closing  measure 
should  be  played  with  great  feeling,  the  player  being  careful 
to  avoid  affectation  in  his  style,  the  pure  cantabile  being  in 
keeping  with  the  entire  theme.  Throughout  this  theme  the 
fingers  should  not  be  heard  sliding  into  place. 

Owing  to  the  dignified  accompaniment,  this 
Variation  I.  variation  must  be  played  in  the  middle  of  the 
bow  with  the  ricochet  stroke.  The  bow  lies 
flat  upon  the  strings,  being  forced  by  an  arm  movement  to 
bound  lightly  over  them.  The  position  of  the  bow  is  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  finger-board,  possibly  two  inches  from  the 
bridge.  The  player  should  anticipate  string  and  position 
changes  by  placing  the  fingers  quickly  upon  the  strings. 
Octaves  require  the  immediate  placing  of  the  fingers  upon 
the  strings,  the  fourth  lying  more  lightly  than  the  first.  In 
tenths  the  first  finger  is  drawn  around  so  as  to  touch  the 
string  at  right  angles,  the  fourth  falling  quickly  into  place. 
Players  with  abnormally  long  fingers  find  no  necessity  for 
this  position  in  playing  tenths. 
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This  is  one  of  the  cleverest  variations  in  works 
Variation  II.  of  this  type.  The  melody  is  in  harmonics, 
the  bow  being  raised  before  each  group  con¬ 
stituting  the  accompaniment.  A  flexible  wrist  is  desired  for 
the  accompaniment.  Short  groups  of  thirty-second  notes 
are  played  near  the  point  of  the  bow.  Chromatic  runs  in 
harmonics  are  played  lightly,  the  first  finger  gliding  along 
the  string  without  pressure,  the  fourth  following  in  the  same 
plane: 


The  arpeggios  that  follow  are  played  thus  : 


U.  H.  B.  W.  B. 


A  commanding  style  is  necessary,  as  in  all  cadenzas  in 
which  the  violinist  has  to  command  his  resources  alone.  The 
closing  groups  of  sixteenth  notes  in  groups  of  twos  should  be 
played  well  toward  the  point  of  the  bow,  the  wrist  being  very 
flexible  for  the  stroke. 

This  charming  “ Duetto ”  admits  of  great  variety  and  artistic 
phrasing.  The  first  three  measures  should  be  played  with  a 
slightly  detached  singing  tone.  One  finds  similar  examples  of 
themes  and  accompaniment  in  the  “Souvenir  de  Bade.”  The 
method  of  playing  a  passage  of  this  kind  is  similar  to  that 
used  in  certain  Bach  Sonatas: 


AND  HOW  TO  PLAY  THEM. 
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The  theme  is  a  singing  one.  The  notes  of  the  accompani¬ 
ment  are  played  lightly  by  dipping  the  bow  toward  the  D  string, 
the  player  being  careful  to  maintain  a  singing  theme.  The 
second  Etude  of  Fiorillo  furnishes  examples  of  this  kind. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  effects  in  violin  playing,  but 
the  player  must  listen  carefully  to  his  phrasing  and  to  the  per¬ 
fect  union  of  theme  and  accompaniment.  The  bow  must  lit¬ 
erally  lie  over  two  strings,  dipping  slightly  toward  the  lower 
note  when  necessary,  yet  without  a  definite  wrist  stroke.  The 
staccato  groups  are  played  near  the  point  of  the  bow.  The 
following  groups,  however,  are  spiccato  in  the  middle  of  the 
bow  : 


1™ 1 

-A-  §-• 

P 

^  / 

r  m*  m*  m*  •*  ••  a 

The  alternating  pizzicato  and  bowed  notes  (page  9)  require 
great  lightness  and  grace.  The  single  bows  are  on  the  up¬ 
stroke  in  the  middle  of  the  bow,  a  smooth  swinging  stroke. 
The  pizzicato  chords  are  lightly  struck  by  the  first  finger 
about  two  inches  from  the  bridge.  Raise  the  bow  from  the 
strings  on  the  up-stroke  by  a  quick,  graceful  wrist  motion. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  variations,  and  though 
long,  if  well  played,  is  interesting  to  both  the  student  and  the 
public  in  general. 

The  day  of  virtuosity  is  not  past.  Even  great  artists  re¬ 
turn  to  the  works  of  the  old  masters  for  inspiration.  While 
Leonard  furnishes  us  with  abundant  examples  of  executive 
virtuosity,  his  compositions  cannot  in  any  sense  be  considered 
today  in  the  same  rank  as  the  more  pretentious  works  of  Wi- 
eniawski  and  Vieuxtemps.  To  the  student,  however,  they  are 
useful  and  inspiring. 


VIII. 


REVERIE. 


By  HENRI  VIEUXTEMPS. 


Op.  22,  No.  3. 


THIS  work  is  a  great  favorite  with  artists,  possessing 
technical  difficulties  of  no  common  order  and  being  a 
medium  of  expression  of  noble  sentiments.  One  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  absolutely  sure  of  technic.  The  theme  is,  like  many 
by  Vieuxtemps,  somewhat  disconnected  and  fragmentary. 

The  solo  opens  on  the  G  string.  Use  the  whole  bow. 
Artists  often  play  the  second  stave  (  first  two  measures  )  thus  : 


i  “ 

^  f 

ftp  £  0 

Carry  out  this  idea  in  the  next  measure.  The  detached 
eighth  notes  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  bow. 

If  the  legato  seems  necessary,  slur  the  notes  of  this  meas¬ 
ure  as  follows : 


Use  only  two  bows  in  the  next  measure.  So  much  free¬ 
dom  of  interpretation  is  used  that  the  fifth  stave  is  played  tem¬ 
po  rubato.  The  last  measure  is  played  authoritatively,  work¬ 
ing  into  a  broad  crescendo.  Play  the  cadenza  freely.  Play 
the  last  stave,  page  2,  very  broadly,  in  somewhat  of  a  recitative 
style.  The  runs  on  page  3  should  be  played  very  evenly, 
yet  with  decision,  gradually  softening  to  a  reflective  passage 
just  before  Tempo  I.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  work. 
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Considerable  tone-color  is  necessary  at  this  point  : 


3 


pp  ere  sc. 


pp 


A  broad  bowing  is  desired  in  the  next  stave,  the  sostenuto  be¬ 
ing  played  very  smoothly,  with  taste.  Do  not  force  tone  on 
the  G  string.  The  grandioso  measures  are  played  with  au¬ 
thority,  the  player  using  as  much  bow  as  possible.  Swing 
the  bow  rapidly  along  the  strings  for  the  thirty-second  notes. 

Play  the  following  slowly  in  a  recitative  style,  and  keep  it 
up  to  the  last  two  measures  : 


This  work  demands  artistic  phrasing.  It  must  be  studied 
in  detail,  both  from  a  technical  and  a  musical  standpoint. 
Its  possibilities  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  are  very  great,  and 
the  comparative  amateur  cannot  fail  to  derive  benefit  from 
it  when  it  is  studied  with  a  serious  intent. 


IX. 


ELEGIE. 

By  H.  W.  ERNST. 

Op.  10. 

THE  term  Elegie  signifies  that  a  piece  of  music  is  of  a 
mournful  or  funereal  character.  The  “  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard  ”  is  a  mournful,  plaintive  poem.  The 
musical  term  Elegie  carries  out  the  idea  of  monody  in  a 
mournful  setting.  Yet  the  work  is  not  necessarily  melan¬ 
choly  throughout.  It  may  become  very  passionate  and  even 
tragic,  portraying  intense  human  emotion. 

The  D  string  is  a  peculiarly  appropriate  one  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  deep  feeling.  The  first  two  staves  are  played 
largely  on  the  D  and  G  strings.  The  theme  is  dignified, 
noble,  and  restrained. 

Those  who  desire  to  play  with  few  position  changes  should 
use  the  following  fingering  : 


For  those  who  are  as  yet  cautious  in  position  work,  use 
this  fingering  in  the  third  stave : 


One  may  also  divide  the  bowing  in  the  last  two  measures 
of  this  stave  if  necessary.  Those  who  slide  disagreeably  from 
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position  to  position  may  make  the  position  changes  to  advan¬ 
tage  thus  : 


This  also  enables  the  student  to  produce  a  very  broad 
tone.  In  the  next  two  measures  I  should  remain  in  the 
third  position  throughout.  The  embellishments  that  follow 
should  be  played  very  legato,  without  hastening  the  tempo  in 
the  slightest  degree.  Remain  in  the  third  and  fifth  positions. 
The  third  is  preferred  after  the  turn.  In  the  sixth  stave  ama¬ 
teurs  would  do  well  to  use  the  E  and  A  strings  : 


dolce 


In  the  seventh  stave  the  following  bowing  and  fingering  re¬ 
move  the  necessity  for  position  changes  : 


Every  artist  has  his  own  ideas  of  fingering  and  bowing. 
Nothing  is  absolutely  fixed,  yet  there  are  certain  rules  always 
safe  for  the  amateur,  at  least,  and  great  artists  are  the  only 
ones  who  may  use  the  most  difficult  position  work  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  swinging  of  the  bow  along  the  string  obviates 
the  necessity  of  changes  in  fingering : 


The  same  is  true  of  the  ninth  stave,  measure  one: 
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Passages  of  this  type  naturally  require  careful  fingering : 


The  last  group  may  be  played  effectively,  tempo  rubato, 
on  the  A  string. 

The  first  measure  on  page  3  requires  the  A  string.  Play 
the  next  groups  of  two  notes  with  a  broad  style  of  bowing. 
This  run  should  be  very  artistic  : 


_  1 

-  t  £2  •  •_  2  , 

p  ffttf tr&r ffy- fi’- 

>  ku  r  55  55 

7  v 

The  dotted  quarter  notes  are  played  with  dignity  and  strong 
accent,  full  bow.  Play  the  third  measure,  second  stave,  with 
broad  bowing,  on  the  A  string,  and  divide  bows  if  necessary. 
Strongly  emphasize  eighth  notes  : 


At  Tempo  I  the  theme  becomes  reflective,  even  plaintive. 
Preserve  the  dignity  already  established. 

Divide  the  bow,  in  order  to  play  this  staccato  run  with  an 
up-bow : 


A  slight  ritard  in  the  phrase  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  stave 
is  artistic. 
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Again  the  amateur  must  avoid  position  changes  : 


r-vrp — i - — 

in  r-n  i  *■  ■ 

_ r  J00! _ _  1 1 

*  ^  *  I  I 


Divide  the  bowing  here  if  expedient : 


The  double-stops  should  be 
clean-cut  and  perfect  as  to  in¬ 
tonation.  The  second  posi¬ 
tion,  when  possible,  makes 
the  work  easier : 


One  can  play  the  last  group  in 
the  seventh  stave  with  an  up  bow, 
first  position,  passing  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  at  this  point : 


Naturally,  the  second  position  closes  the  group.  We  then 
take  the  octaves,  beginning  with  the  fourth  position. 

Play  this  passage  with  great  feeling : 


Continue  the  broad  style  of  playing  until  the  close  of  the 
work.  Do  not  change  the  fingering  too  much : 
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The  last  group  may  be  fingered  thus : 


This  Elegie  is  one  of  the  most  effective  works  in  a  violin¬ 
ist's  repertoire.  It  reveals  all  possible  phases  of  feeling,  and 
from  a  technical  standpoint  taxes  the  resources  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  player.  To  the  student  it  offers  new  beauties  when 
studied  with  a  great  artist. 



X. 


FANTAISIE  CAPRICE. 

By  H.  VIEUXTEMPS. 

Op.  II. 

THIS  work,  though  less  popular  than  some  other  compo¬ 
sitions  of  Vieuxtemps,  is  well  worth  study.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a  good  concert  solo.  A  light  tone,  with  a 
whole  bow  stroke,  is  necessary.  The  tutti  is  played  by  the 
student  in  the  absence  of  the  orchestral  accompaniment.  The 
solo  opens  in  a  recitative  style.  Use  the  whole  bow.  Am¬ 
ateurs  should  play  the  following  passage  of  staccato  notes  up- 
bow  : 


Tempo  I. 


Allegretto. 


Play  the  last  legato  groups  on  the  G  string  with  a  full  bow 
and  marked  accent. 

This  interesting  theme  is  played  capriciously. 
The  recitative  depends  upon  the  mood  of  the 
player,  the  G  string  passages  being  played  with  force  and 
brilliancy  at  the  heel  of  the  bow. 

This  movement  in  |  time  is  often  played  with 
staccato  groups  instead  of  single  bows.  The 
long  staccato  passage  of  like  notes  in  the  last  stave,  page  2, 
should  be  played  very  brilliantly  at  the  point  of  the  bow.  In 


Allegretto. 

AS  n  4 
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the  last  four  measures  soloists  often  use  spiccato  bowing, 
middle  of  the  bow,  beginning  with  the  up-stroke.  At  con 
molto  espress.  play  with  a  broad  style  of  bowing,  swinging  the 
bow  along  the  string  on  the  up-stroke,  without  raising  it  from 
the  string.  Note  the  necessity  for  delicate  phrasing  on  page  4 
(first  two  staves). 

Andante  This  is  one  of  the  most  effective  parts  of  the 
cantabile.  composition.  A  singing  style,  broad  bowing  and 


Theme. 

Andante  cantabile. 


dol. 


delicate  phrasing  are  necessary.  The  short  down-bow  re¬ 
peated  groups  should  be  played  at  the  heel  of  the  bow.  This 
theme  can  be  made  very  effective  if  played  with  taste  and 
abandon. 

This  variation  conforms  to  the  style  of  the 
Variation  I.  period  in  which  it  was  written.  A  singing  le¬ 
gato,  whole  bows  and  beauty  of  tone  are 
necessary.  On  page  5,  play  the  up-bow  groups  of  sixths 
staccato  at  the  point  of  the  bow.  The  chromatic  run  should 
be  played  very  rapidly  with  a  down  bow. 

This  variation  is  broad  and  sonorous. 
Variation  II.  Vieuxtemps  exploited  all  phases  of  violin 
virtuosity.  He  shows  his  versatility  in  this 
work.  The  double-stops  are  not  difficult.  The  staccato  runs 
are  at  the  point  of  the  bow.  At  a  tempo ,  seventh  stave,  use  two 
down-bows.  Play  the  cadenza,  eighth  stave,  with  broad  de¬ 
tached  strokes,  followed  by  legato  runs  in  the  third  position. 
Considerable  individuality  is  necessary.  The  solo,  page  7, 
involves  no  new  principles. 
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Vieuxtemps  has  shown  here  the  same  fertility  and 
Finale,  grace  as  in  other  works.  The  upper  half  of  the  bow 
is  used  in  the  first  groups  of  two  notes.  Follow  with 
a  broader  type  of  bowing.  At  piu  mosso  note  the  long  stac¬ 
cato  up-bow  runs.  These  should  be  brilliantly  executed  at 
the  point  of  the  bow. 


Finale. 

A  llegretto. 


pp  molto  espress. 


In  the  fourth  and  fifth  staves  the  spiccato  bowing  is  substituted. 
The  octaves  are  not  difficult  if  one  feels  the  progressions, 
and  if  the  left  hand  is  free.  They  should  be  played  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  bow.  The  piu  presto  is  played  with  spiccato 
bowing.  Both  legato  and  spiccato  bowing  must  be  played  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  middle  of  the  bow.  The  closing  piu  presto 
is  brilliantly  played  in  the  middle  of  the  bow.  Naturally,  the 
last  groups  of  sixteenth  notes  should  be  played  with  a  free 
arm  movement,  above  the  middle  of  the  bow.  Increase  the 
tempo  to  the  end  of  the  work,  closing  with  chords,  the  whole 
bow  being  used,  there  being  no  tendency  to  play  in  the  ar¬ 
peggio  style. 


XI. 


CAVATINA. 

By  J.  RAFF. 
Op.  85.  No.  3. 


IV 


THE  Cavatina ,  or  Cavata,  was  originally  a  kind  of  aria 
for  a  single  voice,  which  differs  from  the  ordinary  aria 
in  the  following  way ;  the  cavatina  is  shorter  and  consists  of 
only  one  part,  not  repeated,  having  a  longer  text  than  the 
aria,  for  which  reason  there  are  no  repetitions  of  the  words, 
or  very  few  may  occur.  The  cavatina  is  better  adapted  to 
meditative  than  passionate  expression.  Embellishments  are 
either  entirely  avoided  or  used  with  great  care.  The  mel¬ 
ody  is  simple,  occupying  a  place  between  the  aria  and  the 
arioso,  and  possessing  occasionally  the  recitative  quality. 
It  is  also  called  an  arioso  at  the  end  of  a  recitative,  in  which 
the  feeling  is  concentrated  in  a  tuneful  melody. 

The  terms  Cavatina,  Aria,  Madrigale,  Ballade ,  Canzone , 
Pastorale,  and  others,  though  originally  vocal,  have  found 
their  way  into  instrumental  music  by  the  natural  law  of  asso- 
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ciation.  Since  they  possess  qualities  which  may  be  easily 
applied  to  instrumental  music,  the  choice  of  a  name  for  a 
composition  becomes  doubly  significant  if  the  original  vo¬ 
cal  character  is  maintained.  Bohm  and  Raff  have  used  the 
term  cavatina  in  connection  with  short  works.  It  has  not 
found  its  way  into  the  suite  and  larger  forms. 

Owing  to  the  singing  quality  of  the  Raff  “Cavatina,”  it  is 
not  generally  interpreted  in  a  passionate  manner.  The 
tempo  is  Larghetto  quasi  Andantino,  implying  a  reflective 
theme  in  which  emotion  expresses  itself  with  some  reserve,  in 
the  pure  cantabile. 

Use  the  whole  bow  in  the  opening  measures,  a  full  round 
tone  being  necessary.  Avoid  all  affectation  in  the  position 
changes  on  the  G  string.  There  should  be  no  inequalities 
of  tone  occasioned  by  a  lack  of  bow  control.  Light  and 
shade  depend  quite  as  much  upon  bow  control  as  upon  in¬ 
ward  feeling ;  in  fact,  the  skilled  interpreter  must  have  eman¬ 
cipated  himself  from  the  rigid,  lifeless  and  stilted  manner  of 
the  amateur.  How  important,  then,  is  the  study  of  the  cres¬ 
cendo  and  diminuendo  ! 

The  theme  upon  the  G  string  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  violin  literature.  The  student  should  practice  scale  runs 
(Halir’s  “Tonleiterstudien” )  until  ease  and  accuracy  in  the 
higher  positions  are  secured.  In  the  following  illustration, 
first  measure,  note  the  necessity  of  swinging  the  bow  back  to 
the  point  for  the  fourth  beat,  which  begins  a  new  phrase : 
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Do  not  hasten  the  tempo  in  the  following  passage,  owing 
to  the  necessity  for  a  broad  and  noble  tone  : 


cres 
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In  the  repetition  of  the  first  theme,  play  with  feeling  and 
taste,  the  tone  being  less  noble,  yet  not  lacking  in  the  essen¬ 
tial  principles  of  the  vocal  cavatina. 

This  naturally  prepares  one  for  the  grandioso  style  of  the 
double-stop  section.  That  should  be  played  with  broad  bow¬ 
ing,  in  a  noble,  commanding  style.  Reinforce  the  tone  in 
the  octaves.  The  theme  rises  to  a  point  of  dramatio  inten¬ 
sity.  The  measures  immediately  preceding  the  original 
theme  seem  like  the  lulling  of  a  storm.  Quiet,  reflective  sen¬ 
timent,  with  one  or  two  evidences  of  strong  feeling,  charac¬ 
terize  the  close.  The  accompaniment  finishes  the  pure  and 
lofty  mood  of  the  song  in  the  last  six  measures.  The  violin 
sustains  one  tone  throughout.  There  must  not  be  any  un¬ 
due  accentuation,  though  tone-color  is  necessary.  A  singing, 
connected  tone  is  also  desirable. 


XII. 


LA  RONDE  DES  LUTINS. 


By  A.  BAZZINI. 


Op.  25. 


Quasi  Presto.  ( M.  M.  J  =  138 ). 

Turn.  Solo. 
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FOLLOWERS  of  the  brilliant  school  of  Sevcik  play  this 
work  in  a  finished  and  artistic  manner.  To  the  mere 
technician  it  will  always  possess  elements  of  fascination. 
Yet,  as  a  purely  descriptive  work,  it  is  far  above  ordinary 
pieces  of  the  brilliant  type.  Many  composers  have  used  the 
“goblin  element”  in  their  works.  The  capriciousness  of  these 
little  people  of  fairy  lore  is  cleverly  portrayed  by  Bazzini. 

The  first  four  measures  of  the  solo  are  played  with  aban¬ 
don,  spiccato  bowing  being  combined  with  the  “flying  stac¬ 
cato.”  In  the  eighth  measure  of  the  solo  use  the  hammered 
stroke  at  the  heel  of  the  bow.  The  second  subject  is  like 
the  first  subject,  played  lightly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  middle 
of  the  bow.  When  the  spiccato  falls  on  a  down-bow,  strike 
the  bow  heavily  on  the  string  immediately  above  the  middle ; 
it  will  then  rebound  lightly  for  the  group  of  four  notes.  Do 
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not  exaggerate  the  glissando.  In  the  seventh  stave  play  the 
down-bow  spiccato  runs  with  more  force  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  bow.  This  method  may  be  still  further  applied  to  the 
last  two  staves  of  the  first  page.  While  easier  methods  of 
playing  a  passage  are  often  indicated,  the  student  should 
strive  to  play  the  work  as  originally  written.  Physical  limita¬ 
tions  often  make  this  impossible,  however.  Use  the  uppet 
half,  or  possibly  a  little  more,  of  the  bow  for  the  double-stop 
passage.  The  groups  should  be  played  legato,  the  double- 
stops  being  even  and  fluent.  Considerable  attention  to  ac¬ 
centuation  is  necessary.  When  changing  from  string  to 
string  and  position  to  position,  it  is  of  prime  importance  that 
finger  and  position  changes  should  not  be  too  evident  to  the 
hearer.  The  chords,  third  stave,  page  3,  should  be  played  at 
the  middle  of  the  bow,  the  latter  being  raised  for  each  attack. 
Do  not  use  the  arpeggio  style  of  playing  chords. 

In  the  fourth  stave,  page  3,  the  legato  passage  is  played  at 
the  point  of  the  bow,  very  lightly,  just  enough  bow  being  used 
for  the  thrown  bow  on  the  down-stroke.  This  style  requires 
a  flat  bow.  Strike  with  force  on  the  surface  of  the  hair,  the 
bow  rebounding  after  the  stroke.  Continuing  the  double 
stops,  play  with  light,  elastic  fingering. 

On  page  4  we  find  the  original  theme  again.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  new  to  suggest,  except  that  a  slight  change  in  phrasing 
or  tone-color  shows  the  artist’s  touch.  Toward  the  close  use 
the  hammered  bowing  at  the  point  of  the  bow,  or  in  the  upper 
third,  the  runs  being  brilliant  and  capricious. 

The  peculiar  leaping  from  string  to  string  in  the  solo,  page 
5,  is  a  clever  device  of  Bazzini  to  relieve  a  monotonous  theme. 
The  left  hand  pizzicato  passage  is  played  at  the  point  of  the 
bow,  the  latter  striking  the  string  with  force.  Place  the  first 
finger  firmly  upon  the  string  and  draw  to  the  right,  each  fin¬ 
ger  being  placed  firmly  upon  the  string  before  it  is  plucked. 
Play  the  following  measures  involving  string  changes  as 
legato  as  possible.  The  entire  movement  is  full  of  charm 
and  caprice.  In  the  third  stave  the  tenths  in  the  higher  po¬ 
sitions  are  especially  difficult.  Bring  the  first  finger  around 
so  it  touches  the  strings  at  right  angles ;  the  fourth  will  then 
fall  readily  into  place.  The  thumb  is  free,  being  placed  far 
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under  the  neck  of  the  violin.  The  first  finger  is  practically 
flat  upon  the  string.  The  next  four  measures  are  played 
tempo  rubato.  The  tenths  follow  with  spiccato  bowing. 

Note  the  difficulty  of  the  harmonics.  It  might  be  well  to 
play  the  easier  method  at  first.  The  glissando  notes,  page 
6,  should  be  played  with  much  taste  and  caprice.  Position 
changes  should  be  met  easily. 

The  solo  in  B  major  should  be  played  in  the  middle  of  the 
bow,  the  spiccato  and  “  flying  staccato  ”  being  used,  save  in 
short  legato  runs.  Spiccato  bowing  is  also  necessary  in  the 
chromatic  runs.  In  the  third  stave,  alternate  the  down-bow 
staccato  with  the  spiccato  at  the  middle  of  the  bow. 

The  recurrence  of  the  original  theme  needs  no  comment. 
The  glissando  should  not  be  intensified.  Play  the  harmonics 
lightly  in  the  middle  of  the  bow,  raising  the  bow  for  each 
stroke.  No  new  problems  present  themselves  on  page  8. 
The  left  hand  pizzicato  notes  are  to  be  played  with  facility, 
the  first  note  of  each  group  being  on  an  up-bow.  As  soon  as 
the  fourth  finger  is  released  from  the  string,  pluck  the  string 
with  each  finger  in  succession,  the  fingers  remaining  firmly 
fixed  as  long  as  possible.  The  method  of  playing  harmonics 
has  been  indicated  elsewhere.  In  the  last  two  staves  use  a 
brilliant  bow  stroke,  hammered  bowing  and  spiccato. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  entire  work  lies  in  brilliancy  of  ex¬ 
ecution,  delicate  and  charming  variety  of  tone-color  and 
phrasing,  and  an  ever  present  sense  of  the  descriptive  ele¬ 
ment. 
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XIII. 


ROMANCE. 

By  JOHAN  S.  SVENDSEN. 
Op.  26. 


Andante  (M.  M.  J—  60.) 


THIS  work,  which  one  studies  with  a  great  deal  of  serious¬ 
ness,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  a  noble  theme.  Svend- 
sen  was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  gifted  Scandinavians 
of  his  time.  One  singular  fact  is  that,  while  the  work  is 
written  for  violin  and  orchestra,  its  piano  setting  partakes  of 
the  most  beautiful  features  of  this  orchestration,  while  the 
theme  suffers  in  no  way. 

The  beautiful  introduction  must  be  played  with  a  fine 
sense  of  proportion,  the  legato  being  a  very  necessary  fea¬ 
ture.  No  one  but  an  artist  can  truly  play  the  accompaniment, 
so  subtle  is  it ;  and,  although  I  have  taught  the  violin  theme 
many  times  to  students,  I  am  hardly  ever  satisfied,  even  after 
a  month  or  two  of  study,  with  the  most  minute  points  of  its 
interpretation.  I  cannot  imagine  any  teacher  giving  this 
work  to  a  pupil  who  has  heard  little  music.  In  fact,  I  would 
never  venture  upon  such  a  course  unless  I  were  absolutely 
sure  that  the  student  had  some  knowledge  of  phrasing,  gained 
by  study  and  by  hearing  much  music. 
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The  violin  theme  opens  with  the  up  bow,  the  second  note 
being  played  as  a  harmonic.  The  next  half  note  is  played 
with  the  first  finger  in  the  third  position  on  the  A  string. 
The  triplets  are  played  with  a  running  stroke  along  the  string, 
in  which  the  bow  is  not  lifted  but  swung  along  the  string  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  legato,  and  yet  be  slightly  detached. 
Play  the  high  E  with  the  third  finger  on  the  E  string,  coming 
back  with  a  portamento  to  C  with  the  same  finger.  Con¬ 
tinue  in  the  third  position  as  marked.  In  the  second  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  theme,  broaden  the  tone  somewhat.  At  A  hasten 
the  tempo  a  little,  but  do  not  disturb  the  breadth  of  tone  or 
length  of  stroke.  The  high  B  is  on  the  A  string.  I  hesitate 
to  define  the  exact  fingering  of  this  work,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  having  studied  it  with  four  or  five  artists  of  some  emi¬ 
nence,  each  of  whom  disagreed  with  the  others  both  as  to 
fingering  and  bowing,  I  am  at  this  time  somewhat  inclined 
to  play  it  as  I  choose  without  regard  to  these  matters,  be¬ 
lieving  that  in  the  interpretation  of  the  work,  bowing  and 
fingering  play  a  less  important  part  than  many  teachers  are 
willing  to  admit.  I  would,  however,  in  the  third  measure 
from  the  close  of  the  introduction,  go  to  the  sixth  position, 
returning  to  the  second  position  on  Gb  by  a  quick  portamento. 
We  now  enter  the  piu  mosso,  a  movement  which  is  somewhat 
faster,  but  admits  of  great  variety  of  tone  color,  rhythm,  and 
expression.  The  first  three  notes  are  played  in  the  middle 
of  the  bow,  detached,  with  a  sort  of  running  stroke  along 
the  string,  going  to  the  fourth  position  at  Eb.  Play  the  bow¬ 
ing  in  the  first  line  in  the  manner  marked  : 


This  will  indicate  the  general  tendency  in  the  bowing  through¬ 
out  the  first  part  of  the  work.  Whenever  triplets  occur,  be 
very  careful  to  keep  the  rhythm  steady.  In  the  repetition  of 
the  theme,  that  is  to  say,  the  re-appearance  of  the  first  mo¬ 
tive,  play  in  the  third  position  instead  of  the  fourth.  At  A 
keep  the  rhythm  very  steady,  remaining  in  the  third  position 
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after  the  second  measure.  In  the  sixth  measure  after  B  pass 
to  the  fifth  position,  returning  to  the  third  in  the  following 
measure.  You  will  notice  a  series  of  triplets  before  C. 
These  should  be  played  with  short  detached  strokes  near  the 
heel,  or,  at  least,  about  two  inches  from  the  heel  of  the  bow. 
We  now  come  to  a  very  difficult  passage  at  C  to  be  played 
with  great  care  as  far  as  intonation  is  concerned,  the  bowing 
being  preserved  as  formerly.  As  this  is  so  difficult  a  pas¬ 
sage,  I  usually  compel  the  student  to  write  it  down  and  mem¬ 
orize  it,  for  the  public  player  cannot  rely  upon  his  memory 
unless  he  has  mastered  the  content  of  it.  At  D,  after  a  cres- 
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cendo  movement  in  which  the  tempo  is  somewhat  more 
rapid,  we  begin  a  broad,  noble  passage  on  the  E  string,  in 
which  the  power  is  kept  up  until  we  again  return  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  tempo  at  Eb.  Now,  let  us  very  gradually  decrease  the 
power  and  ritard  the  passage  in  which  the  legato  must  be 
preserved.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the 
work,  closing  tranquilly,  after  a  passage  on  the  A  string, 
with  the  fourth  finger  in  the  third  position.  At  piu  mosso  we 
again  come  to  the  leading  theme,  going  into  the  fifth  position, 
remaining  on  the  D  string  in  the  third  measure.  The  fifth 
measure  begins  in  the  third  position.  At  E  pass  to  the  fifth 
position,  remaining  in  that  position  until  we  go  to  the  sixth 
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position  in  the  third  measure.  Broaden  out  the  stroke  before 
lento  molto.  Use  the  lower  half  of  the  bow,  raising  the  bow 
for  each  stroke  and  producing  as  broad  a  ritard  as  possible. 
The  lento  molto  should  be  very  strongly  accented,  and  slow, 
with  as  much  power  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  Close  with 
great  delicacy  and  beauty,  however,  as  we  pass  into  the  orig¬ 
inal  key.  The  passage  on  the  D  string  should  be  very 
lightly  played,  and  under  no  consideration  should  one  force 
the  tone,  or  exaggerate  the  expression.  A  smooth,  flowing 
theme  without  over-sentimentality,  is  necessary.  In  the 
fourth  measure  hold  back  the  first  note  of  a  group  of  four 
sixteenth  notes  in  the  fourth  position,  returning  to  the  third 
position  on  the  dotted  sixteenths. 

The  next  passage  ascends  to  the  harmonic  at  the  note  D. 
We  pass  into  the  fourth  position  again,  phrasing  in  a  similar 
manner  just  before  F.  Hasten  the  tempo  slightly  at  this 
point,  broadening  out  as  we  ascend  to  high  E.  You  will 
note  that  in  the  three  measures  before  G  we  pass  to  the  sixth 
position  in  a  passage  played  in  a  very  broad  manner,  with  as 
much  of  the  bow  as  possible,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  color. 
G  opens  in  the  first  position.  Hasten  the  tempo  in  each 
group,  also  increasing  the  power  until  we  come  to  largamente, 
after  which,  although  the  power  does  not  diminish,  there  is 
a  strong  ritard.  In  the  last  lento  we  ascend  the  E  string  with 
the  fourth  finger,  coming  back  to  G  in  a  portamento,  followed 
by  a  delicate  passage  on  the  A  string.  The  closing  meas¬ 
ures  are  merely  a  repetition  of  the  original  thought  of  the 
composer,  very  skilfully  worked  out.  Th o.  pm  lento  is  to  be 
played  on  the  D  string,  passing  to  the  A  string  in  the  next 
measure,  and  in  the  third  measure  on  the  G  string.  You  will 
notice  two  similar  passages  including  a  triplet.  Use  the  in¬ 
dicated  fingering  (Carl  Fischer  Edition)  and  play  more 
slowly,  as  well  as  with  extreme  lightness,  to  the  end.  It 
hardly  seems  possible  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  work.  I  recall  with  pride  the  great  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  sincerity  displayed  by  my  first  teacher  in 
Boston,  Julius  Eichberg,  who  regarded  this  work  as  a  master¬ 
piece  of  its  kind  and  who  spent  many  weeks  with  me,  from 
time  to  time,  in  its  study.  It  was  quite  the  same  in  Berlin 
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when  I  studied  the  work  with  Johann  Kruse  and,  since  then, 
I  believe  that  I  have  played  it  to  at  least  three  artists,  all 
of  whom  differ,  as  I  have  said,  in  points  of  bowing  and 
fingering ;  but  there  are  certain  uniform  rules  among  artists 
connected  with  this  work  which  may  be  called  the  true  test 
of  an  artistic  conception.  One  is  the  slight  ritard  in  the 
fourth  measure  of  the  original  theme,  which  gives  a  color  to 
the  work  very  characteristic  of  Scandinavian  music  and  ab¬ 
solutely  indispensable  in  this  case,  where  the  theme  con¬ 
stantly  repeats  itself.  There  are  also  other  points  in  com¬ 
mon  with  artists.  One  is  the  broadening  out  of  the  theme  at 
the  close  of  the  second  piu  mosso,  and  preceding  lento  molto. 
Again  at  G  the  hastening  of  the  entire  passage  is  very  impor¬ 
tant.  In  fact,  it  is  uniformly  regarded  as  necessary  in  an 
artistic  conception  of  the  work.  More  than  this  I  cannot 
say,  except  that  the  “  Romance  ”  is  a  reflective  type  of  pure 
cantabile  playing,  and  is  usually  devoid  of  dramatic  elements, 
although  it  may  be  noble,  dignified,  and  even  classical  in  its 
purport;  but  it  must  never  deteriorate  into  sentimentality 
and  affectation. 

I  do  not  consider  this  a  proper  work  for  students  unless 
its  interpretation  is  entrusted  to  an  artist  who  has  not  only 
heard  much  music,  but  is  capable  of  correct  illustrations. 


XIV. 


HUNGARIAN  DANCES. 

By  BRAHMS-JOACHIM. 
Nos.  5  and  6. 


THE  Hungarian  Dances  of  Brahms  are  the  best  examples 
of  this  type  to  be  found  in  violin  literature.  Possess¬ 
ing,  like  the  Hubay  works,  the  characteristics  of  Hungarian 
music  in  the  theme,  they  are  written  on  a  broader  plane  of 
thought  and  feeling.  To  one  who  has  heard  Joachim  play 
these  works  many  times,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  them  with  the  pen.  They  are,  indeed,  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  life  and  temperament  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  subject  to  his  most  artistic  moods,  that  they  defy  de¬ 
scription. 

The  theme  begins  broadly  on  the  G  string : 


4th  Str. 

A  llegro. 


f  fieramente. 


The  next  two  measures  are  played  tempo  rubato.  Observe 
the  fingering  used  by  Joachim  in  the  next  measures: 
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Play  the  first  line  in  an  energetic  style.  The  next  two 
measures  are  spiccato  in  the  middle  of  the  bow.  Return  to 
the  first  position  in  the  fourteenth  measure.  The  last  two 
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measures  are  played  capriciously,  without  ritard,  the  closing 
chord  being  quickly  cut.  After  the  double  bar,  the  chord 
passage  should  be  very  energetically  played. 

The  fingering  of  the  following  measure  is  indicated : 
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Do  not  hasten  in  tempo  the  next  four  measures.  Play  the 
leggiero  passage  very  lightly  in  the  middle  of  the  bow,  spiccato 
bowing  being  the  most  natural.  The  following  fingering  may 
be  used  to  advantage  : 


Do  not  ritard  in  the  last  two  measures.  The  tempo  is 
capriciously  hastened.  Return  to  the  first  position  in  the  last 
measure  and  close  very  staccato  on  the  high  G.  After  the 
double  bar  the  fingering  is  as  follows : 
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Commence  the  next  four  measures  in  the  second  position 
and  pass  to  the  third,  returning  to  the  second  at  this  point : 
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Close  the  passage  in  the  same  tempo. 
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It  is  the  usual  custom  to  play  the  next  groups  with  a  slight 
suggestion  of  the  glissando : 
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Cut  the  third  note  capriciously.  Do  not  ritard  the  phrase. 
At  a  tempo  the  chords  fall  very  firmly  and  staccato,  yet  with 
sufficient  breadth  to  give  them  character.  Remove  the  bow 
from  the  string  after  the  first  note  : 
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Again  play  without  ritard. 

The  vivace  is  a  bright,  capricious  movement,  beginning  in 
the  third  position,  the  repeated  double-stops  being  played  at 
the  nut  with  an  up-bow,  wrist  stroke. 


At  the  Nut. 

Raise  the  bow  from  the  strings.  In  the  third  measure  poise 
the  bow  over  the  strings  so  that  it  practically  lies  on  three 
strings.  Do  not  “dip”  it  for  the  lowest  note.  This  measure 
should  be  played  very  smoothly.  Observe  the  same  points 
in  the  next  three  measures. 

We  now  come  to  a  forte  passage  in  the  fourth  position. 
Attack  the  chord  with  energy.  Then  follow  spiccato  notes. 
This  fingering  is  generally  used  by  the  Joachim  followers: 

4  3  3  1  4  2 
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AND  HOW  TO  PLAY  THEM. 
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The  next  chords  are  played  in  the  fifth  position,  the  pizzi¬ 
cato  notes  being  played  with  the  second  finger.  Do  not 
accent  the  tied  notes.  Let  the  bow  lie  over  two  strings  so 
that  there  is  little  perceptible  movement  in  playing  the 
double-stops : 

poco  rit.  a  tempo  legg. 


The  a  tempo  measures  are  played  spiccato  in  the  middle  of 
the  bow.  Make  the  contrasts  in  time  marked.  This  entire 
passage  to  the  key  of  G  minor  is  very  capricious.  Contrasts 
between  the  legato  and  spiccato  passages  should  be  well 
defined.  Use  the  indicated  fingering : 


The  second  measure  from  the  close  is  played  spiccato.  Return 
to  the  first  position  and  slide  to  the  sixth  position,  cutting  the 
G  very  short. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  Allegro,  as  its  theme  has 
been  discussed.  The  closing  chords  should  be  played 
authoritatively.  Close  with  dash  and  vigor. 


Vivace.  ^  molto  sosten. 


Joachim  played  the  first  chord  brilliantly,  the  second  notes 
of  the  measure  being  struck  with  force.  The  third  and  fourth 
measures  are  not  played  staccato,  the  bow  being  swung 
along  the  string,  the  notes  being  slightly  disconnected.  At 
vivo  in  tempo ,  the  spiccato  may  be  used.  Note  the  bowing  at 
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this  point,  a  preference  of  Joachim,  though  played  differently 
by  some  other  artists  : 
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Close  the  theme  brilliantly  and  capriciously,  the  tempo  being 
hastened  slightly. 

We  now  play  our  second  beat 
spicccito,  up  bow.  The  grace 
notes  must  be  very  gracefully 
played,  the  notes  of  this  measure 
being  spiccato  in  the  middle  of  the  bow.  Swing  the  bow  along 
the  string  for  the  up-bow  triplets  : 

Slide  to  the  sixth  position  : 


In  the  sixteenth  notes  preserve  the  original  tempo.  The  last 
note  must  be  cut.  Play  the  last  measures  in  time,  the  last 
three  notes  being  in  one  bow. 

The  motto  sostenuto  movement  is  played  very  broadly. 
Observe  this  fingering : 


The  tempo  is  not  so  capricious  as  in  the  first  theme.  Close 
in  the  fifth  position,  stretching  the  fourth  finger  to  Gb  and 
bringing  it  back  to  F.  The  tenths  are  difficult.  Bring  the 
first  finger  around  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  string,  the 
fourth  falling  easily  into  place.  The  wrist  stroke  is  used  in 
the  pianissimo  passage  in  the  middle  of  the  bow.  Note  the 
down-bow  stroke  in  the  grace  note  passage. 


AND  HOW  TO  PLAY  THEM. 
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Play  the  last  three  chords  in  this  style ; 


The  restlessness  and  caprice  of  the  original  therne  are 
impossible  to  define  in  words ;  one  must  hear  an  artist  play 
the  work  to  understand  its  best  points. 


XV. 


SOUVENIR  DE  BELLINI. 

By  J.  ARTOT. 

Op.  4. 


HIS  brilliant  and  effective  work  possesses  the  charac- 


1  teristics  of  the  French  School.  The  solo  opens  with  a 
cadenza.  Hold  the  first  note,  play  the  runs  rapidly,  and  the 
single  detached  notes  in  a  recitative  style.  The  next  ca¬ 
denza  should  be  played  with  the  same  dignified  opening,  the 
single  detached  notes  being  played  with  spiccato  bowing.  The 
legato  run  which  follows  should  be  played  evenly  and  some¬ 
what  deliberately,  a  similar  passage  in  the  third  stave  being 
played  in  the  same  way.  The  closing  groups  of  eighth  notes 
should  be  played  with  considerable  tone-color. 

The  lento  movement  opens  with  a  familiar  operatic  air. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  cantabile  work.  One  who  has 
studied  operatic  airs  must  certainly  be  able  to  interpret  this 
beautiful  theme  with  taste  and  simplicity.  A  broad  style  of 
bowing  is  demanded  throughout.  The  allegro  con  moto  is  a 
brief  interlude  consisting  of  runs  in  a  cadenza  form.  The 
last  four  measures  should  be  played  in  a  recitative  style. 

The  andante  con  moto  introduces  a  well  known  operatic 
theme,  familiar  to  all  music  lovers.  It  would  be  well  to  study 
the  opera  of  Norma  or,  at  least,  the  leading  themes,  as  well  as 
the  text.  A  slightly  freer  bowing  is  suggested  at  the  opening 
of  the  theme : 
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Swing  the  bow  along  the  string,  slightly  detaching  the  notes. 
Begin  the  fifth  stave  at  the  point  of  the  bow.  Sing  the  theme 
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on  the  violin.  Play  the  last  groups  (  seventh  measure  )  at  the 
point  of  the  bow.  Carry  out  the  same  ideas  as  at  first  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  second  subject.  Great  taste  is  demanded  in 
the  phrasing. 

Variation  I  This  movement  is  not>  as  a  rule,  played  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  andante.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  considerable  elasticity  in  phrasing.  Play  the  groups 
thus,  with  bounding  bow,  in  the  upper  half : 


Play  the  long  groups  at  the  close  of  the  first  section  with  a 
staccato  up-bow  stroke.  The  tutti  is  a  meditative  legato  pas¬ 
sage.  The  whole  bow  is  used. 

v  .  .  TT  Lento  sostenuto  implies  a  broad  sustained  stroke. 

aria  ion  .  qq^  whole  bow  is  used.  Considerable  elastic¬ 
ity  is  desired  in  phrasing. 

Preserve  the  same  tempo  as  before.  Use  a 
Variation  III.  broad  stroke,  the  groups  on  the  second  beat 
of  the  measure  being  played  with  the  flying 
staccato.  The  passages  in  the  higher  positions  require  much 
practice.  The  staccato  run  near  the  close  of  the  first  section 
must  be  played  at  the  point  of  the  bow.  The  close  of  the 
second  section  requires  spiccato  bowing.  In  the  lento  move- 
men  an  opera  theme  is  still  used  for  the  leading  motive.  .It 
is  a  reposeful  cantabile  movement  in  a3  time,  full  of  simplicity 
and  charm.  Throughout  this  movement  the  requirements  of 
a  singing  tone  are  met.  By  contrast  the  Finale  is  especially 
interesting.  The  spiccato  runs  may  be  played  with  the  up-bow. 
Begin  with  an  up-stroke  on  the  first  beat  of  the  measure. 
Use  the  spiccato  throughout,  except  in  forte  passages.  A 
light  spiccato  in  the  middle  of  the  bow  precedes  the  double- 
stops,  which  also  naturally  fall  in  the  same-  section  of  the 
bow.  The  ricochet  bowing  near  the  close  of  the  work  de¬ 
mands  a  somewhat  broader  bowing.  The  closing  runs  are 
played  legato. 


XYI. 


LA  MELANCOLIE. 

By  F.  PRUME. 

Op.  1. 

THIS  interesting  theme  and  variations  was  one  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  works  which  the  writer  studied  under  Julius  Eich- 
berg.  Its  theme  is  quaint,  melodious,  thoroughly  noble  and 
violinistic.  Although  it  belongs  to  a  period  in  which  a  sing¬ 
ing  melody  was  exalted,  it  has  lost  nothing  by  the  lapse  of 
time ;  in  fact,  there  are,  to  the  serious  student  and  teacher, 
many  points  of  interest  connected  with  its  study. 

The  theme  begins  with  a  noble  tone  and  broad  bowing. 
At  /  it  is  generally  the  custom  to  retrace  the  bow  from  the 
point  before  playing  the  third  beat : 
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While  the  portamento  is  very  necessary  on  the  A  string,  it 
must  not  be  exaggerated.  The  last  two  measures  of  the  first 
section  of  the  theme  may  be  played  on  the  A  string  to  better 
advantage  than  on  the  D  string.  In  ascending  to  the  sixth 
position  do  not  slide  from  D  to  C  : 
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The  broad  staccato  is  preferred  in  the  descending  runs. 
Observe  the  fingering  in  the  following : 
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The  spiccato  is  not  used  in  up-bow  passages.  The  theme 
should  not  be  played  in  exact  time.  Artistic  phrasing  is 
necessary.  Use  the  tempo  rubato  at  this  point: 


Use  the  whole  bow  throughout  this  variation. 
Variation  I.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  a  uniform  tone  is 
desirable.  The  theme  must  not  be  merged  into 
the  accompaniment.  The  groups  of  sixths  which  constitute 
the  accompaniment  should  be  played  in  a  flowing  manner. 
There  is  a  slight  accent  on  the  first  note  of  each  group  of  six. 

The  theme  should  be  perfectly  legato.  There  should  be 
no  pause  between  measures  where  a  new  position  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Elasticity  rather  than  force  is  desired  in  fingering,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  accompaniment.  While  the  tempo  is  uniform, 
there  should  be  some  tone-color  and  shading  in  places  in 
which  there  seems  to  be  a  climax.  Practice  the  double  stops 
separately  in  difficult  places : 


The  fingers  should  be  well  poised  over  the  strings,  ready  for 
use.  For  practice  of  this  kind  it  might  be  well  to  select  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  double-stop  studies  of  Halir  and  the  ninth  Kreut- 
zer  Etude. 

The  last  two  staves  are  very  much  like  an  interlude.  They 
have  no  vital  connection  with  this  variation.  Owing  to  the 
thinness  of  the  accompaniment,  it  is  necessary  that  the  solo¬ 
ist  attain  great  proficiency,  as  is  also  true  of  such  works  as 
the  Tartini  “  Variations.” 
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This  variation  is  played  in  the  upper  third 
Variation  II.  of  the  bow.  The  movement  of  the  bow  back 
and  forth  on  each  string  interferes  with  the 
legato.  A  comparatively  uniform  composition  is  desired. 
A  slight  stress  on  the  first  note  of  each  group  of  four  gives 
color  to  the  theme,  which  may  be  analyzed  into  three  quarter 
notes  to  a  measure,  the  piano  accompaniment  occurring  with 
the  second  note  of  the  three.  This  should  not  be  accented 
too  strongly.  The  first  note  of  each  group  should  not  as¬ 
sume  the  character  of  the  staccato.  It  is  only  stressed  to 
mark  rhythm.  One  may  find  parallel  passages  in  the  Tartini 
“Variations”  or  the  Corelli  “Folies.” 

The  fingers  should  assume  the  positions  at  once  for  groups. 
For  passages  of  this  kind  requiring  two  strings,  the  bow 
should  assume  a  position  almost  over  two  strings.  Consider¬ 
able  light  and  shade  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  variety, 
since  the  groups  consist  of  notes  of  the  same  value.  It  is  not 
wise  to  limit  the  student  to  what  is  merely  technical.  Even 
a  variation  of  this  kind  may  be  made  artistic  in  the  extreme. 

Again,  we  note  the  somewhat  inartistic  interlude  whose 
purpose  seems  to  be  mainly  to  bind  the  variations  together, 
without  any  special  coherence  in  structure.  It  is  sometimes 
omitted,  and  would  certainly  be  in  a  public  performance  of 
the  work. 


Variation  III. 


This  variation  is  light  and 
natural  beauty  and  charm, 
bow  after  the  32  nd  note  in  the  first  group  : 


vivacious,  full  of 
Do  not  raise  the 


esfiressivo 

V 


There  is  a  slight  accent  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  group 
of  notes  in  each  measure  : 


cresc. 
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Do  not  take  the  tempo  too  rapidly.  Return  to  the  third  po¬ 
sition  in  the  eighth  measure. 

In  the  next  section  use  the  wrist  stroke  for  the  16th  notes: 


Use  the  staccato  up-bow  : 


Vary  the  tempo  as  well  as  the  tone-color  in  the  last  seven 
measures. 

Use  a  light  detached  stroke,  with  the  arm 
Variation  IV.  movement  in  the  middle  of  the  bow.  There 
should  be  no  pause  for  position  changes. 
The  fingers  move  together  into  place,  very  lightly  upon  the 
strings.  Practice  the  double-stops  with  single  bows.  After 
the  first  section,  use  the  springing  bow  as  before,  with  a  broad 
stroke.  The  movement  is  with  the  arm  rather  than  the 
wrist,  although  the  latter  is  flexible. 

On  returning  to  the  original  movement,  dwell  slightly  on 
the  first  note  of  each  group  of  four  : 


etc. 


When  four  strings  are  in  use  place  the  four  fingers  upon 
their  strings  simultaneously. 

There  is  very  little  tone-color  in  this  variation.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  technical.  One  finds  many  examples  of  this  style  of 
bowing  in  the  “  Airs”  of  De  Beriot.  The  tempo  is  moderate. 
The  rate  of  motion  may  be  increased  when  the  groups  are 
uniformly  even.  If  any  suffering  occurs  in  the  wrist,  the  va¬ 
riation  is  fatiguing.  The  harmonics  are  preferred  toward  the 
close. 
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As  a  means  of  technical  development  the  solo  is  excellent 
for  students.  It  has  merits  which  remove  it  from  the  ranks  of 
commonplace  or  antiquated  works.  It  is  a  spontaneous  and 
charming  example  of  the  methods  of  a  period  in  which  mere 
display  of  technique  was  not  compatible  with  true  art,  and 
yet  it  can  hardly  be  ranked  with  the  most  distinguished  solos 
of  the  masters. 


XVII. 

ZIGEUNERWEISEN. 

By  PABLO  SARASATE. 

Op.  20. 

ZIGEUNER,  or  Gipsy  music,  derives  its  name  from  certain 
types  peculiar  to  a  nomadic  race,  quite  as  commonly 
known  to  Spain  as  to  Hungary.  The  character  is  free,  varied 
in  rhythm,  and  subject  to  moods.  Many  themes  are  written  in 
the  minor  mode,  accompanied  by  several  changes  of  key. 
The  Spanish  Gipsy  is  less  melancholy,  having  softer  and  more 
poetic  elements  in  expression  than  the  Hungarian,  whose 
Czardas,  or  Magyar  themes,  are  more  truly  Mongolian  in  type. 
Zigeuner  music  can  best  be  understood  in  the  land  of  its  origin. 
Sarasate,  Liszt,  Hubay,  Brahms  and  others  fully  understood 
this  type  in  their  works.  There  is,  however,  in  the  works  ot 
Sarasate,  the  clear  skill  of  the  violin  virtuoso  who,  aside  from 
a  Gypsy  theme,  seeks  to  exploit  the  technical  difficulties  of  an 
art  of  which  he  himself  is  master.  Sarasate  wrote  for  himself, 
as  did  Ole  Bull,  Vieuxtemps,  Wieniawski  and  Paganini.  In  his 
peculiar,  original  compositions  he  best  showed  the  grace, 
beauty,  and  charm  of  his  own  artistic  personality,  as  well 

as  his  virtuosity.  ,  ,  ,  ,  f  .,  • 

It  is  impossible  to  express  in  words  the  freedom  of  this 
composition ;  one  who  has  heard  Sarasate  play  it  in  his  own 
inimitable  way,  can  never  forget  the  charm  and  the  perfection 
of  his  art.  The  theme  opens  on  the  G  string  in  a  broad,  sono¬ 
rous  style.  The  cadenza  should  be  played  very  brilliantly,  the 
last  note  (E)  falling  lightly  at  the  point  of  the  bow.  Again,  C 
on  the  G  string  sounds  full  and  clear,  as  if  to  mark  a  climax. 
Now  comes  a  true  Zigeuner  theme,  also  found  in  typical  Gipsy 
music  of  Korbay  and  Hubay,  with  a  slight  ritard  at  the  close. 
The  Hungarian  would  play  it  thus: 
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IV. 



The  chords  closing  in  G  major  are  not  true  to  the  Gipsy.  A 
rather  free  fantasie  follows.  Play  each  group  of  32nd  notes 
on  one  string.  A  broad  tone  and  breadth  of  bowing  are  de¬ 
sired.  Continue  the  theme  on  the  G  string,  the  arpeggios  fall- 
ing  lightly  at  the  point  of  the  bow.  The  following  lingering 
is  suggested : 
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This  introduction  is  characteristic  of  Sarasate’s  style. 

.  The  Lento  gives  free  play  to  fancy  and  feeling.  A  broad 
singing  tone  is  necessary.  Pass  to  the  fifth  position  on  the 
last  note  of  the  first  run  (C).  This  fingering  is  recommended 
in  the  following  passage  : 
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f  rit.  expressive. 


Double  the  notes  in  the  chromatic  passage  on  the  A  string. 
Play  with  a  broad  tone  at  the  a  tempo.  Note  the  first  stave  of 
Page  3-  The  legato  runs  should  be  played  very  lightly  the 
staccato  runs  that,  follow  being  played  with  the  up  bow  bril¬ 
liantly  near  the  point.  Double  the  notes  of  the  chromatic  run 
as  formerly.  In  the  fourth  stave  we  broaden  out  the  tone. 
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The  staccato  run  on  the  up-bow  is  very  brilliantly  played  at 
the  point  of  the  bow.  In  the  fifth  stave,  page  3,  the  pizzicato 
notes  with  the  left  hand  are  characteristic  of  Sarasate’s  works. 
Stop  the  string  firmly  with  one  finger,  and  pull  the  string  to 
the  right  with  a  free  finger,  usually  the  third  or  fourth.  The 
bowed  note  is  usually  played  with  the  up-bow  toward  the  up¬ 
per  third  of  the  bow.  Play  the  cadenza  lightly  near  the  point 
of  the  bow.  Play  the  passage  in  the  seventh  stave  mainly  in 
the  fifth  position.  The  pizzicato  notes  in  the  ninth  stave  are 
played  with  the  left  hand.  Play  the  theme  mainly  on  the  A 
string,  the  chromatic  run  with  notes  doubled,  the  fourth  finger 
being  used.  The  run  in  the  tenth  stave  remains  at  the  close 
in  the  fifth  position  so  as  to  carry  the  theme  over  on  the  D 
string  in  the  same  position. 

We  now  come  to  a  true  Zig- 
euner  theme,  in  |  time,  to  be 
played  with  the  mute.  This 
theme,  although  lightly  played,  must  contain  strong  accents. 
The  main  accent  here  is  on  the  second  note  of  the  group.  Ob¬ 
serve  in  the  second  stave,  page  4,  the  usual  ritard  and  porta¬ 
mento  characteristic  of  the  development  of  the  theme.  Sara- 
sate  raised  his  bow  slightly  between  the  notes  to  mark  the 
rhythm.  He  falls  into  a  little  interlude  which  closes  in  a  run, 
passing  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  position. 

With  the  usual  Gipsy-like  abandon,  we  now  enter  a  new 
key.  The  allegro  molto  vivace  is  played  authoratively,  the 
sixteenth  notes,  fifth  stave,  being  played  spiccato ,  middle  of  the 
bow.  The  eighth  notes  are  played  staccato.  There  is  a  slight 
ritard  at  the  close  of  each  passage.  Do  not  play  the  next  part 
in  A  major  too  rapidly.  It  is  a  light  spiccato  at  the  middle  of 
the  bow.  The  harmonics,  in  A  minor,  are  played  lightly,  the 
bow  being  near  the  bridge.  Move  the  bow  rather  lightly  and 
swiftly  along  the  string,  raising  it  after  each  note.  At  the 
close,  observe  the  usual  slight  ritard  characteristic  of  Spanish 
and  Hungarian  Gipsy  themes.  In  the  fifth  stave  pull  the  string 
very  firmly  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  for  the  pizzicato 
notes.  In  the  main,  we  pull  with  the  finger  last  moved.  The 
bowed  notes  are  usually  played  with  the  up  bow  near  the 
point.  In  the  seventh  stave  we  play  the  pizzicato  notes  with 
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the  right  hand.  Increase  the  tempo  and  also  play  with  more 
tone,  gradually  hastening  the  spiccato  toward  the  end,  without 
ritard.  Two  brilliant  pizzicato  chords  close  the  work. 


XVIII. 


“SIELANKA,”  LA  CHAMPETRE. 

By  H.  WIENIAWSKI. 

Op.  12. 

POLISH  music  derives  its  inspiration  from  the  Slav;  it  is, 
however,  more  refined  than  Russian  music,  older,  and 
more  truly  poetic,  if  less  bold.  Like  the  Hungarian,  the  Pole 
indulges  in  the  bagpipe  introduction,  so  common  to  peasant 
life  in  both  countries,  and  quite  as  common  in  Scotland.  But 
the  bagpipe  is  the  foe  of  true  musical  feeling,  and  Wieniawski 
only  uses  it  in  his  introduction  to  give  national  color  to  the 
piece  and  to  show  his  own  original  style,  always  that  of  the 
executive  virtuoso.  National  music  will  live,  and  those  virtu¬ 
osi  who  are  also  composers  have  naturally  expressed  them¬ 
selves  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  to  their  virtuosity.  They  also 
played  best  their  own  music,  which  had  become  a  part  of  their 
individuality.  Wieniawski  was  a  true  Pole,  tender,  poetic,  re¬ 
fined,  brilliant,  and  erratic. 

The  introduction  on  the  D  string  should  be  played  with 
some  accentuation,  in  the  true  bagpipe  style,  the  drone  bass 
not  being  too  aggressive.  The  D  string  is  peculiarly  suited 
to  this  theme,  inasmuch  as  it  is  full,  rich  and  sonorous,  as 
well  as  in  a  low  register.  The  harmonics  in  the  fourth  stave 
are  played  firmly,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  bow,  each  stroke 
being  detached.  Play  near  the  bridge.  The  first  finger 
stops  the  string  firmly,  the  fourth  gliding  along  the  edge  not 
over  the  string,  very  little  pressure  being  exerted.  Harmon¬ 
ics  of  this  type  require  that  the  mechanical  distances  be 
accurate.  This  can  only  be  done  if  the  hand  moves  freely. 
Usually  harmonics  require  lightness,  the  bow  being  swung  a- 
long  the  string  at  about  one  third  of  the  bow.  In  the  bagpipe 
theme  which  follows  maintain  the  legato.  Observe  the  dim- 
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inuendo  toward  the  close,  an  imitation  of  the  bagpipe  theme 
as  it  gradually  dies  away. 

We  now  enter  a  new  key.  The  theme  is  a  dance.  Use  the 
whole  length  of  the  bow  when  possible.  Play  the  last  four 
notes,  first  stave,  spiccato.  The  first  two  notes  of  the  next 
stave  are  played  at  the  point  of  the  bow.  In  the  cantabile 
passage  swing  the  bow  along  the  string,  but  do  not  play 
staccato : 


The  chords  in  the  third  stave,  page  5,  are  played  at  the  heel 
of  the  bow,  the  half  notes  being  more  broadly  played.  The 
chords  of  the  last  measure  are  played  in  the  middle  of  the  bow. 
Do  not  hasten  the  tempo,  as  the  theme  has  the  military  rhythm. 
This  is  somewhat  majestic  and  forceful  in  style,  but  at  the 
close  it  again  passes  to  the  sad  and  somewhat  monotonous  vil¬ 
lage  melody  previously  introduced.  The  transition  from  the 
key  of  G  major  to  that  of  G  minor  is  national,  and  quite  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  varying  moods  of  the  Pole. 

The  repetition  of  the  theme  with  embellishments  is  not  a 
Polish  trait,  but  a  device  of  Wieniawski  to  vary  his  theme  and 
add  to  the  charm.  Increase  the  tone  in  the  fifth  stave  by 
playing  with  a  broad  bowing,  but  do  not  hasten  the  tempo. 
The  first  and  third  positions  are  used  at  the  discretion  of 
the  player.  The  double-stops  at  the  close  are  played  lightly 
in  imitation  of  the  bagpipe,  dying  away  to  a  whisper  with 
an  increased  ritardando. 


XIX. 


INTRODUCTION  AND  RONDO  CAPRICCIOSO. 

By  CAMILLE  SAINT-SAENS. 

Op.  28. 

OF  the  modern  French  school  composers  Saint-Saens 
stands  easily  first  as  a  composer  of  violin  works  of 
length  brilliancy  and  intrinsic  merit.  He  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands' the  limitations  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  the  violin. 
He  has  through  his  concertos,  won  the  admiration  of  the 
German  as  well  as  of  the  French  school.  His  works  are  more 
violinistic  than  those  of  Tschaikowsky,  while  his  themes  in 
point  of  originality  of  melody  are  equal  to  those  of  Bruch. 
His  harmonies  are  not  as  involved  as  those  of  Brahms,  w  1  e 
his  general  tendency  toward  the  executive  side  of  violin  art 
proclaims  him  a  legitimate  successor  of  Wiemawski  and 

Yieuxtemps.  .  c 

The  “  Rondo  Capriccioso  ”  adorns  the  repertoire  of  every 

artist  of  rank.  It  is  studied  faithfully  by  advanced  students 
who  in  turn,  seek  to  attain  something  of  the  skill  of  the  vir¬ 
tuoso.  While  the  work  may  be  played  by  the  artist  with  per¬ 
fect*  ease  on  concert  programs  without  the  orchestral  accom¬ 
paniment  it  is  doubtful  if  it  reaches  that  importance  or 
inspiring  quality  which  must  necessarily  belong  to  the  work 
when  reinforced  by  a  well-written  orchestral  accompaniment. 

The  work  opens  with  a  short  prelude  in  the  form  of  a  free 
fantasie.  This  should  be  played  seriously  without  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  hasten  the  tempo.  Grace,  ease,  and  freedom  o 
stvle^are  its  main  points ;  this  implies  perfect  bow  control 
Begin  somewhat  broadly  with  a  whole  bow.  In  the  fifth 
measure  raise  the  bow  slightly,  with  a  wrist  stroke,  at  the 
middle  of  the  bow.  Observe  this  in  the  second  stave.  Notes 
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marked  thus : 


s 


are  to  be  played 
very  smoothly  with 
a  light  running 
stroke,  very  little 


detached.  The  last  two  notes  preceding  the  animato  are 
played  in  a  similar  manner.  The  animato  opens  with  a  series 
of  thirty-second  notes  to  be  played  in  the  middle  of  the  bow, 
alternately  legato  and  spiccato.  The  same  bowing  is  observed 
in  the  next  stave.  Note  the  sonorous  passage  on  the  G  string 
with  the  whole  bow.  The  cadenza  which  follows  should  be 
very  lightly  played  until  near  the  close,  when  it  should  be  full 
and  sonorous  on  the  G  string.  The  player  who  can  execute 
a  fourth  finger  trill  well,  may  remain  in  the  third  position. 
This  necessitates  a  change  of  fingering  throughout  the  closing 
trills.  On  page  2,  the  syncopated  passage  is  played  in  strict 
time,  the  spiccato  notes  falling  in  the  middle  of  the  bow.  The 
passage  on  the  G  string  is  played  with  a  wrist  stroke  in  the 
middle  of  the  bow.  Contrasts  in  staccato  and  legato  bowing 
should  be  very  marked.  In  the  sixth  stave  play  the  staccato 
notes  brilliantly.  Note  the  following  passage  to  be  played 
near  the  point  of  the  bow : 


tr 


2 


This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  themes  in  modern  violin 
literature.  Play  the  sixteenth  notes  on  the  G  string  sono¬ 
rously  by  contrast.  They  should  be  played  near  the  nut  of 
the  bow.  The  runs  ( triplets  )  are  near  the  point  of  the  bow, 
being  played  lightly,  with  much  freedom  and  taste.  The  stac¬ 
cato  run  (  up  bow  )  is  lightly  and  crisply  played  near  the  point 
of  the  bow,  the  stroke  being  with  the  arm  rather  than  the 
wrist.  Note  the  staccato  run  on  page  3,  first  stave.  The  le¬ 
gato  runs  (triplets  )  are  played  in  the  upper  half  of  the  bow. 
The  arpeggios  that  follow  should  be  played  with  a  broad 
stroke  in  the  upper  half,  not  staccato.  One  must  be  partic¬ 
ularly  careful  of  intonation  and  of  position  work.  At  B  a 
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rapid  run  brings  us  to  the  syncopated  passage  again,  which 
should  be  played  with  great  lightness  and  grace  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  third  of  the  bow,  the  latter  being  raised  slightly  in  defin¬ 
ing  the  theme.  In  the  eighth  stave  play  the  short  runs  lightly 
in  the  upper  third  of  the  bow ;  the  last  measure  is  played 
spiccato  near  the  middle  of  the  bow.  Play  the  double-stops 
at  the  middle  of  the  bow,  raising  the  bow  after  each,  moving 
toward  the  point,  and  closing  with  a  rapid  legato  run.  Play 
the  harmonics  in  the  middle  of  the  bow,  raising  it  lightly. 
Attack  the  chords  that  follow  in  G  major  and  swing  the  hand 
quickly  to  the  eighth  position.  The  next  measure  contains 
detached  notes,  not  staccato.  The  passage  on  the  G  string 
is  played  broadly.  Continue  this  broad  style  until  the  fifth 
position  work.  Close  this  passage  very  lightly  on  the  G 
string. 

A  change  of  theme  at  this  point  introduces  a  sad  element 
in  a  smooth,  flowing  theme.  Use  the  whole  bow  when  possi¬ 
ble.  The  double  stops  are  not  difficult.  The  fingers  glide 
along  the  strings,  not  pressing  too  heavily.  Tempo  I.  refers 
to  the  allegro  non  troppo.  Accent  each  group  of  sixteenth 
notes.  Use  a  wrist  stroke  at  the  middle  of  the  bow.  String 
transfers  (first  tw'O  staves,  page  5  )  are  to  be  played  lightly,  the 
bow  lying  almost  over  two  strings,  the  upper  half  of  the 
bow  being  used.  The  chromatic  run,  fourth  stave,  should  not 
be  played  glissando.  At  D,  we  return  to  the  theme  previously 
introduced.  This  is  light,  coquettish  and  graceful.  Saint- 
Saens  is  capricious  in  his  themes,  showing,  in  sudden  lapses 
into  a  free  fantasy,  the  caprice  of  the  composer  to  whom  free¬ 
dom  in  orchestral  works  demands  the  shifting  of  themes  from 
one  section  to  another.  The  harmonics  at  the  close  fall 
lightly,  with  disconnected  strokes,  at  the  middle  of  the  bow. 
Do  not  hasten  the  tempo  at  any  point,  except  in  the  indefin¬ 
able  swaying  of  rhythm  and  subtle  effects  of  tone  color  so 
necessary  to  the  interpretation  of  an  artist.  The  theme  which 
occurs  in  the  first  four  staves  of  page  6  must  be  very  legato ; 
here  is  displayed  artistic  taste  and  beauty  of  tone.  Pass  very 
lightly  into  this  familiar  theme  : 
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The  manner  of  treating  this  theme,  since  it  occurs  frequently, 
determines  the  artist’s  power  over  the  subtle  principles  of 
tone-color.  The  third  beat  requires  a  free  wrist  stroke  at  the 
point  of  the  bow.  Play  the  passage  of  sixteenth  notes  with 
a  free  wrist  stroke  between  the  middle  and  point  of  the  bow. 
The  eighth  page  is  a  brilliantly  technical  one,  closing  with  a 
series  of  chords,  played  firmly  at  the  heel  of  the  bow,  not  in 
the  arpeggio  style.  At  G  ( page  8  )  play  the  rapid  sixteenth 
notes  in  the  upper  third  of  the  bow.  After  entering  a  posi¬ 
tion,  remain  there  until  it  is  necessary  to  change,  the  first  lin¬ 
ger  keeping  its  place.  Hasten  the  tempo  in  the  last  three 
staves,  closing  brilliantly  in  a  series  of  arpeggios  in  A  major. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  define  the  subtle  points  of  expression  in 
a  work  of  this  grade,  if  carefully  studied  technically,  repeated 
hearings  of  the  work  as  interpreted  by  great  artists  cannot 
fail  to  make  clear  many  points  not  thoroughly  understood. 
All  works  of  this  difficulty  should,  however,  be  studied  under 
careful  guidance  of  an  artist  and  teacher.  Moreover,  one 
must  master  detail  through  the  parallel  study  of  the  etudes  of 
Fiorillo,  Rode  and  Gavinies. 


SOUVENIR  DE  BADE. 

By  H.  LEONARD. 

Op.  30. 


Introduction. 

Moderato. 
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THE  introduction  to  this  work,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
is  not  as  much  played  as  in  former  years,  is  charac¬ 
teristically  one  of  Leonard’s  devices.  You  will  find  it  in  his 
“Six  Solos,”  and  other  works.  However,  he  is  very  original 
in  his  themes.  Play  the  first  two  notes  of  the  solo  with  the 
up  bow,  coming  down  to  the  fifth  position  on  C#,  after  rais¬ 
ing  the  bow  for  the  stroke.  Play  the  group  of  four  eighth 
notes  near  the  point  of  the  bow,  followed  by  a  whole  bow 
stroke,  closing  on  G#.  Raise  the  bow  for  the  little  group 
of  notes  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  measure,  but  do  not  ac¬ 
cent.  Commence  in  a  velvety  manner,  with  a  gradual  cres¬ 
cendo.  A  pure  singing  tone  is  necessary,  and  yet  the  theme 
is  a  commanding  one.  Subtleties  of  accent  and  phrasing 
should  be  observed.  In  the  eighth  notes  followed  by  a  six¬ 
teenth,  use  the  whole  bow  with  a  gradual  crescendo  to  the  end 
of  the  passage.  Do  not  press  heavily  on  the  string  in  a 
higher  register,  as  the  last  two  notes  close  very  softly. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  elegant  and  graceful  than  the  theme 
which  begins  on  A.  Raise  the  bow  after  the  F#  and 
follow  with  a  down  bow  on  D.  You  will  note  that  in  the 
third  measure  we  open  on  the  D  string,  which  is  followed 
by  a  passage  on  the  A  string,  played  in  a  flowing  manner, 
the  sixteenth  notes  falling  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bow,  and 
single  sixteenth  notes  being  played  with  a  wrist  stroke. 
You  will  note  in  the  eighth  measure  of  the  theme,  little 
groups  at  the  heel.  Play  these  with  a  free  motion  of  the  wrist, 
a  swinging  stroke.  A  singing  tone  is  demanded  after  the 
double  bar, — a  contrast  of  light  and  shade.  Play  the  passage 
of  sixteenth  notes  after  the  hold,  at  the  point  of  the  bow, 
staccato.  Go  back  to  the  point  for  the  next  group  of  three, 
and  play  the  following  group  forte.  The  next  group  of 
sixteenth  notes  should  be  played  with  the  upper  half  of  the 
bow,  passing  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  position.  There 
is  nothing  new  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  theme. 

The  first  variation  opens  with  a  group  of  four  notes.  Play 
slowly  to  introduce  the  theme,  or  more  properly,  the  varia¬ 
tions.  Legato  bowing  is  necessary.  You  will  note  that 
Leonard  uses  well-known  positions,  going  from  the  third  to 
the  fifth,  and  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh.  Whenever  we  see 
the  sign  ten.,  we  know  that  there  is  a  slight  holding  back  of 
the  theme.  Play  the  passage  of  sixteenth  notes  in  tied  groups 
of  two,  at  the  point  of  the  bow,  with  a  running  legato  stroke. 
The  half  position  is  used  in  the  run  beginning  with  G#  on 
the  G  string.  The  following  passage  on  the  G  string 
should  be  played  rather  firmly,  but  it  should  not  be  forced 
so  that  a  harsh  or  disagreeable  tone  results.  Come  down  to 
the  first  position  at  F  double  sharp.  Play  the  group  of  six¬ 
teenth  notes  singly  at  the  point  of  the  bow,  beginning  at  the 
A  on  the  G  string.  Broaden  out  this  stroke  in  bowing,  but 
do  not  force  the  tone  until  you  reach  the  harmonics 

The  second  variation  is  in  the  march  form,  played  reso¬ 
lutely,  with  decided  accent.  Play  the  chords  at  the  heel  of 
the  bow,  with  a  free  wrist.  Do  not  play  them  as  arpeggios. 
Keep  the  theme  prominent.  There  are  occasions  when  de¬ 
cided  accents  are  necessary,  especially  when  the  violin  has 
a  dance  theme.  In  this  case,  however,  the  piano  gives  def- 
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inite  accentuation,  and  any  forced  accents  on  the  part  of  the 
violin  are  unnecessary.  Play  the  last  run  lightly.  In  the 
passage  marked  pin  lento ,  there  are  a  series  of  runs  in  the 
middle  of  the  bow  which  are  marked  thus: — Two  notes  le¬ 
gato,  one  note  staccato.  Accent  the  first  note  of  six  but  do 
not  force  the  staccato.  Play  the  double-stops  toward  the  up¬ 
per  third  of  the  bow  until  you  reach  the  single  examples  of 
double-stopping.  These  should  be  played  nearer  the  middle 
of  the  bow. 

We  now  come  to  an  Andante  movement  which  should  not 
be  played  too  slowly.  In  this  movement  we  have  a  theme 
and  an  accompaniment.  These  should  be  played  very 
lightly,  especially  the  accompaniment,  the  theme  being 
brought  out  with  a  beautiful  singing  tone.  Go  into  the  first 
position  at  the  close  of  the  third  measure.  Tie  all  the  notes 
of  the  first  group  in  the  fourth  measure  and  follow  the  same 
plan  with  the  second  group.  During  this  theme,  strive  to 
obtain  the  principle  of  relaxation  of  the  wrist;  that  is  to  say, 
dip  it  toward  the  D  string  in  such  a  way  that  the  accom¬ 
paniment  will  follow  in  unison  with  the  note  above  it  and  the 
resonant  tone  result.  The  next  passage  is  played  sostenuto. 
Play  the  group  of  triplets  on  the  A  string.  You  will  observe 
that  at  the  a  tempo,  we  are  playing  in  the  second  position. 
This  is  followed  by  the  third  position.  Use  the  upper  half 
of  the  bow,  if  possible,  and  preserve  a  broad  tone. 

Let  us  consider  the  beautiful  theme  in  |  time,  which  must 
be  phrased  gracefully.  In  the  second  measure,  pause  after 
the  first  A  and  play  the  second  A  with  a  lateral  wrist  stroke 
on  the  D  string.  Play  the  theme  very  gracefully  and 
smoothly.  Do  not  raise  the  bow  in  the  detached  strokes 
before  the  hold.  Remember  that  harmonics  are  always  played 
with  much  more  ease  and  security  at  the  middle  of  the  bow 
than  at  the  point,  raising  the  bow  after  each  stroke  and  touch¬ 
ing  the  side  of  the  string  rather  than  the  top.  Do  not  accent 
the  trills  too  much.  Begin  the  staccato  run  on  the  down 
stroke  after  the  hold,  the  following  run  beginning  on  the 
B  of  the  E  string  with  an  up  bow.  In  the  cadenza  main¬ 
tain  some  individuality. 

We  return  to  the  theme  which  we  have  previously  discussed, 
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closing  with  a  broad  stroke  in  the  lower  half  of  the  bow,  in 
which  harmonics  occur.  The  last  movement  is  in  f  time, 
key  of  D.  It  should  be  played  with  a  wrist  stroke,  in  the 
middle  of  the  bow;  or,  mere  properly,  with  wrist  and  forearm 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  bow ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  somewhat 
better  to  play  it  in  a  broad  style,  as  the  tempo  is  slow.  The 
double  stops  are  played  with  a  wrist  stroke  toward  the  point. 


XXI. 


FAUST  FANTAISIE. 
By  H.  WIENIAWSKI. 
Op.  20. 


HIS  work,  so  frequently  found  on  concert  programs,  is 


X  the  most  celebrated  and  original  of  Wieniawski’s  works, 
possessing  by  no  means  the  originality  of  his  concertos,  yet 
brilliant  and  technically  convincing,  without  being  tawdry  or 
full  of  clap-trap  effects.  Wieniawski’s  art  at  its  best  was 
legitimate  art,  finished,  elegant  and  eminently  violinistic. 
When  one  considers  the  tremendous  difficulties  of  the  Brahms 
and  Tschaikowsky  concertos,  abounding  as  they  do  with  the 
most  unviolinistic  passages,  so  far  as  technical  ease  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  work  of  Wieniawski  offers  a  joyous  contrast  to  the 
student.  The  composer  seeks  to  display  the  most  subtle,  as 
well  as  the  finest  executive  points  of  violin  art.  Pure  can- 
tabile  playing,  the  staccato,  harmonics,  trills  and  the  dainti¬ 
est  of  musical  episodes  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
Truly  the  Faust  Fantaisie  is  a  piece  de  resistance ,  fascinating, 
elegant,  outwardly  stamped  with  the  virtuoso  style,  yet  worthy 
of  study  as  a  model  of  elegant  and  finished  art.  Why  will 
the  critics  continue  to  decry  the  fantasie  form  ?  Through  it 
the  composer  can  express  his  most  capricious  if  not  most 
exalted  moods.  None  but  a  great  virtuoso  can  write  for  a 
virtuoso.  It  was  so  with  Liszt  as  well  as  Wieniawski. 
Broad  musicianship  requires  the  command  of  many  and 
varied  compositions.  That  in  itself  is  an  argument  for  the 
Faust  Fantaisie  in  a  violinist’s  repertoire. 

The  motives  of  the  work  are  drawn  from  Gounod’s  Faust. 
Note  the  first  suggestion  of  this  in  the  piano  introduction, 
which  should  be  played  with  authority  and  elegance,  as  well 
as  in  a  cantabile  style.  After  an  effective  introduction  of 
twenty  bars,  the  violin  enters  in  the  form  of  a  cadenza. 
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Cadenza  con  recitativo. 


This  should  be  played  with  broad  bowing,  and  fine  tonal 
distinctions.  In  the  cadenza  the  player  reveals  his  true  self, 
for  here  he  is  unhampered  by  the  accompanist.  At  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  solo  the  double-stops  must  not  be  played  too 
freely,  in  an  arpeggio  style.  The  accompaniment  is  somewhat 
subdued.  The  appassionata  measures  of  arpeggios  must  be 
played  very  broadly  and  elegantly  in  a  singing  style,  nearly 
the  whole  bow  being  used ;  the  passage  involving  sixteenth 
notes  on  the  G  string  must  be  played  broadly  toward  the  heel 
of  the  bow,  not  at  the  heel,  the  player  being  careful  not  to 
force  the  tone.  Note  the  following  passage  of  sixteenth 
note  arpeggios.  A  very  flexible  forearm  stroke  must  be 
used.  The  next  recitative  must  be  played  in  a  singing  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  only  the  artist  who  can  redeem  this  transition 
section  from  its  slightly  monotonous  setting. 

Andante,  ma  non  troppo.  What  a  beautiful  theme  this  G 
string  section  presents.  Dignified,  flowing,  elegant,  reflective, 
it  makes  expression  the  primal  instinct  of  the  artist.  I  have 
never  heaid  two  artists  play  this  theme  in  the  same  way,  such 
subtle  elements  of  tone-color,  such  eminently  lovely  possibil¬ 
ities  are  in  the  work. 
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At  poco  piu  mosso  I  have  always  felt  the  need  of  the  or¬ 
chestra,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  piano  accompaniment. 
A  solo  on  the  A  string  demands  the  reserving  of  resources, 
especially  in  a  tonal  way.  The  double-stops  must  be  very 
limpid  and  true,  broad  in  bowing,  while  the  cantabile  must 
never  be  a  forced  tone.  At  Agitato  increase  the  tempo  only 
slightly.  Vibrato  signifies  feeling,  not  affectation  in  style. 
Above  all,  a  broad  singing  style  is  necessary,  not  an  overdose 
of  the  vibrato.  We  only  use  that  latter  to  color  the  phrase. 
If  used  all  the  time,  one  becomes  satiated  with  it  and  it  loses 
its  significance.  The  little  variation,  grazioso,  involving 
arpeggios  is  gracefully  played,  the  artist  following  the  piano 
theme.  As  it  develops,  the  violin  becomes  more  capricious 
and  the  arpeggios  are  played  with  a  short  crisp  staccato  at 
the  point  of  the  bow.  The  legato  runs  involve  the  tempo 
rubato  and  should  not  be  played  in  exact  time.  I  confess  I 
have  learned  more  about  the  subtle  principles  of  phrasing 
from  singers  than  from  violinists.  It  is  nowhere  so  true  as  in 
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the  pure  song  form  that  the  stress  (delicate)  upon  particular 
notes  of  arpeggios  quite  alters  the  character  and  gives  inde¬ 
finable  charm  to  the  whole  phrase.  The  first  note  of  a  group 
of  four  sixteenth  notes  must  be  held  just  the  fraction  of  a 
second  longer  than  the  other  notes  of  the  group.  Inflection 
in  violin  art  is  as  subtle  as  in  vocal  art. 
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Andante  ma  non  troppo.  Play  in  a  recitative  style  with 
some  abandon.  Do  not  hasten  the  appassionato  too  much. 
The  octaves  are  played  lightly  toward  the  point  of  the  bow. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  hasten  the  octave  passage.  The 
fingers  fall  lightly  and  evenly  on  the  strings,  moving  in 
unison.  The  last  arpeggio  is  broad.  The  next  passage  on 
the  D  string  is  sonorous  and  elegant,  not  in  too  slow  a  tempo, 
however.  Note  the  staccato  run  in  the  extreme  upper  part 
of  the  bow.  It  should  be  played  very  lightly  with  the  up- 
bow  stroke,  it  being  elegant  in  the  extreme.  Close  the 
arpeggios  gracefully. 

Allegro  agitato  non  troppo.  The  piano  part  now  suggests 
the  recitative  form.  A  somewhat  heavy  style  is  usually 
adopted  in  the  chromatic  octave  section.  Note  the  piquancy 
and  charm  of  the  violin  solo.  It  should  be  played  with  de- 
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tached  strokes  on  the  G  string,  the  bow  being  quickly  raised 
for  the  down-bow  groups.  The  player  must  use  great  discre¬ 
tion  in  the  double-stop  passage  on  the  D  and  A  strings. 
Above  all,  the  tone  must  be  a  singing  one.  Play  the 
down-bow  notes  at  the  heel  of  the  bow.  At  vigoroso  accent 
slightly.  At  this  point,  and  for  several  succeeding  measures, 
the  piano  accompaniment  lacks  richness ;  in  fact,  the  violin 
must  exert  itself  to  present  definite  concepts  in  tone.  The 
pianist  usually  plays  the  tutti  with  much  abandon.  The  solo 
on  the  G  string  should  be  played  with  elegance  and  grace, 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  bow : 
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The  arpeggios  on  the  G  string,  while  accented,  should 
never  be  played  to  the  verge  of  rasping  the  string.  At  du 
talon  modify  the  stroke,  playing  very  lightly  and  elegantly, 
with  a  flexible  wrist  stroke.  The  up-bow  legato  run  should 
never  be  played  too  broadly.  Play  the  down-bow  eighth 
notes  broadly  at  the  heel  of  the  bow.  There  should  be  great 
continuity  in  the  fitting  of  the  piano  part  into  the  violin 
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theme.  An  irregular  tempo  gives  a  lack  of  continuity  to  the 
work.  As  the  theme  re-enters,  draw  the  bow  swiftly  along 
the  strings  in  a  singing  style.  Do  not  force  the  tone  at  the 
heel  (du  talon). 

Moderato.  How  graceful  is  this  operatic  theme,  leading 
with  the  lovely  Andante ,  in  which  we  find  the  well-known 
and  ever  beautiful  melody  of  Gounod.  This  should  be  played 
with  all  the  tone-color  and  expression  possible,  especially 
should  the  D  string  suggest  the  dramatic  significance  of  the 
vocal  aria.  Note  at  a  tempo  how  the  violin  answers  the 
pianist  and  vice  versa,  according  to  the  traditions  of  Gou¬ 
nod.  Now  the  theme  is  carried  on  in  double-stops,  and 
again  in  the  accompaniment.  Do  not  hasten  the  tempo 
too  much  throughout  this  section.  Avoid  a  stereotyped 
manner  of  expression.  Care  in  intonation,  at  the  close,  is 
desirable. 


Andante  non  troppo.  This  section  is  an  example  of  pure 
cantabile  playing.  Use  the  half-bow  in  the  runs  on  the  A 
string,  the  whole  bow  in  the  legato  examples.  In  the  dol- 
cissimo  section  a  pure  singing  tone  and  broad  bowing  are 
necessary.  Do  not  force  the  G  string  passage. 


meno  mosso. 
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This  well-known  theme  has  been  skilfully  introduced  in 
harmonics,  a  slight  tempo  rubato  being  desirable.  Light  and 
graceful  legato  runs  are  played  in  the  middle  third  of  the 
bow.  As  the  theme  progresses,  use  the  up-bow  staccato 
stroke  lightly.  Play  the  harmonics  toward  the  bridge.  The 
presstissimo  passage  of  staccato  notes  is  usually  played  very 
brilliantly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bow.  If  the  staccato  falls 
below  the  middle  of  the  bow,  return  with  a  down-bow  legato 
in  the  last  part.  A  slightly  slower  tempo  follows.  Play  the 
G  string  groups  in  the  lower  half  of  the  bow.  All  arpeggios 
are  freer  toward  the  point  of  the  bow;  play  the  tenths  at  the 
point,  the  double-stops  that  follow  being  at  the  heel  of  the 
bow.  All  strokes  on  the  G  string  must  be  played  in  a  com¬ 
manding  style,  without  forcing  the  tone.  Note  now  the  well- 
known  theme  of  the  opera,  first  introduced  by  the  piano. 
The  violin  accompanies  this  with  a  series  of  runs,  played  in 
a  graceful  and  tranquil  style,  the  latter  half  preferably  with 
a  forearm  stroke.  Note  the  alternations  in  the  theme  and 
accompaniment  that  follow.  The  theme  must  be  very 
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prominent.  Do  not  cut  the  value  of  the  eighth  notes.  At 
this  point  the  orchestration  suggests  itself  more  truly  in  the 
piano  part.  The  double-stops  should  be  played  with  author¬ 
ity  ( con  fuoco)  in  the  lower  half  of  the  bow.  The  arpeggios 
must  follow  in  even  tempo.  At  meno  mosso  play  with  a 
singing  tone,  very  slowly : 


Again  we  return  to  the  beautiful  waltz  theme  of  harmonics 
and  legato  runs,  varied  by  the  little  staccato  touches  that  give 
piquancy  and  charm  to  the  work.  The  piano  takes  up  the 
theme,  the  violin  filling  in  brilliant  runs,  octaves  and  arpeg¬ 
gios.  The  chromatic  runs  are  easily  played  if  the  fingers 
work  in  unison  lightly  on  the  string.  Do  not  hasten  the 
tempo.  At  animato  give  joyousness  to  the  theme,  without 
hastening  too  much.  Preserve  the  same  relative  rhythm  in 
the  moderate  movement,  which  should  be  played  very  bril¬ 
liantly,  with  broad  bowing  and  a  certain  indefinable  charm 
that  belongs  rather  to  the  orchestral  setting  than  to  the  solo, 
in  fact,  the  solo  is  practically  ended  at  moderate,  and  in  the 
full  sweep  of  the  orchestral  tone  one  quite  forgets  that  the 
solo  violin  exists  at  times. 
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Wieniawski  himself,  it  is  said,  played  these  last  few  meas¬ 
ures  in  a  slightly  perfunctory  style,  as  if  he  had  exhibited  the 
full  strength  of  his  virtuosity  and  was  quite,  willing  to  allow 
the  orchestra  to  take  some  of  his  laurels  to  itself. 


XXII. 


NOCTURNO. 


By  F.  CHOPIN.  Op.  9.  No.  2. 


Transcribed  by  P.  SARAS  ATE. 


A  ndante. 
2nd  Str.  3 
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THE  Nocturne  is  usually  a  meditative,  melodious  work, 
without  the  element  of  dramatic  force  or  intensity.  In 
the  famous  nocturne  of  Mendelssohn,  from  the  “  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,”  one  discovers  the  dramatic  element.  Cho¬ 
pin,  in  a  series  of  embellishments,  chose  to  vary  his  theme  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  purely  technical  predominates. 
Whether  this  was  a  wise  or  unwise  course,  we  have  yet  to  de¬ 
termine.  At  any  rate,  the  present  work  needs  much  study 
both  from  the  technical  and  interpretive  side.  The  player 
must  master  a  pure  cantabile  style  of  playing  the  theme. 
The  rhythm  and  accents  must  be  maintained.  One  should 
not  be  conscious  of  any  break  in  a  perfect  legato  because  of 
embellishments.  Do  not  force  the  tone  when  playing  in  a 
higher  register  on  the  A  string.  The  G  string  theme,  sixth 
stave,  should  be  broad  and  sonorous.  Do  not  hasten  the  chro¬ 
matic  run  in  the  eighth  stave. 
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The  cadenza  in  the  last  two  measures  gives  to  the  player 
an  opportunity  to  express  his  mood  artistically ;  in  fact,  it  is 
the  best  medium  of  expression  to  an  artist.  Close  the  work 
lightly,  with  very  little  ritard.  Sarasate  played  the  composition 
with  great  freedom  of  rhythm  and  a  warm  and  beautiful  tone. 
His  phrasing  was  faultless  and  his  runs  as  clear  as  crystal. 



Five  Indispensable  Books 

FOR 

PLAYERS,  TEACHERS,  AND  STUDENTS 
OF  THE  VIOLIN 

BY 

EDITH  L.  WINN 


i.  How  to  Prepare  for  Kreutzer 

The  most  practical  and  valuable  book  for  violinists  ever  conceived.  Indis¬ 
pensable  for  teachers  in  Private  Schools  and  Academies,  as  well  as  for  the  Pro¬ 
fession  in  general,  giving  a  thorough  analysis  of  suitable  material  for  the  first 
four  grades,  including  an  explanation  of  the  most  important  principles  of  bowing, 
technic  and  tone  production. 

Price  $1.00 

II.  How  to  Study  Kreutzer 

A  detailed,  descriptive  analysis  of  how  to  practice  these  studies,  based  upon 
the  best  teachings  of  representative  modern  violin  playing. 

Price  75  cts. 

hi.  How  to  Study  Fiorillo 

A  detailed,  descriptive  analysis  of  how  to  practice  these  studies,  based  upon 
the  best  teachings  of  representative  modern  violin  playing. 

Price  75  cts. 

iv.  How  to  Study  Rode 

An  analysis  of  studies  for  advanced  players,  based  upon  the  teachings  of  the 
Berlin  School,  with  numerous  illustrations  drawn  from  practical  experience  and 
observation  of  the  most  eclectic  modem  methods. 

Price  75  cts. 

v.  Representative  Violin  Solos 

and  How  to  Play  Them 

BOOK  I 

Thirty-two  representative  violin  solos  analyzed  with  practical  suggestions  for 
their  proper  interpretation.  Profusely  illustrated  with  music  examples. 

Price  $i.oo 
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The  Carl  Fischer  Editions 

of 

Goby  Eberhardt’s  Works  for 
the  Violin. 

The  most  important,  unconventional,  original  and  pro¬ 
gressive  of  all  modern  instructive  works  for  the  Violin. 


My  System  for  Practising 

THE  VIOLIN  and  PIANO 

Based  upon 

Psycho-Physiological  Principles 
By  GOBY  EBERHARDT 

English  Text 

By  GUSTAV  SAENGER. 

“Goby  Eberhardt’s  epoch-making 
new  method  of  practice  is  the  work 
of  a  genius,  and  will  open  up  new 
paths.” 

Opinion  of  the  late  August  W ilhelmj . 


THIS  absolutely  unique  and  original 
work  has  already  been  endorsed  by 
some  of  the  highest  European  au¬ 
thorities,  such  as  Arthur  Hartmann,  Prof. 
Hermann  Ritter,  the  inventor  of  the  viola- 
alta;  Richard  Sahla,  Max  Loewengard, 
the  distinguished  Hamburg  critic,  the  late 
August  Wilhelmj  and  a  host  of  others, 
and  is  the  product  of  a  deep  thinker, 
whose  own  physical  misfortune  at  one 
time  prompted  him  to  devise  new,  uncon¬ 
ventional  means  and  methods  of  recover¬ 
ing  his  former  powers,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnish  the  world  with  an  absolutely 
new  and  astonishing  hypothesis  of  how 
the  difficulties  and  mysteries  of  artistic 
violin  playing  may  be  solved  to  much 
greater  satisfaction  and  in  much  less  time 
than  any  one  had  ever  dreamed  of. 

This  highly  important  work  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  with  special  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  and  extended  music 
examples. 

Price  $2.00  net 


VIOLIN  SCHOOL 

Presenting  a  new  method  based  on  a 

SYSTEM  OF  SECONDS. 

This  work  bears  with  it  a  message  of 
such  importance,  progress  and  advance¬ 
ment,  that  no  striving  student  and  no 
wide-awake  teacher  can  afford  to  let  it  go 
by  without  closer  inspection.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  systematic  guide  for  beginners 
and  is  published  in  three  separate  parts 
as  follows  : 

Part  I.  Equal  Position  of  the  Fingers. 
Part  II.  Unequal  Position  of  the 
Fingers. 

Part  III.  Exercises  for  the  Intervals 
and  Positions. 

Price,  each,  $1.50  net. 

INSTRUCTIVE  MATERIAL 

for 

My  System  of  Practising  the  Violin. 
PART  I. 

Exercises  for  Beginners. 

PART  II. 

Preliminary  Exercises  in  Double-stopping. 

PART  III. 

Technic  of  the  Bow. 

(Published  in  3  books.) 

PART  IV. 

Daily  Exercises. 

Price,  each  part,  $1.30  net 
The  extraordinary  success  of  the  Eber- 
hardt  “  System”  has  prompted  the  author 
to  supplement  the  original  edition  with 
the  present  “ADDITIONAL  EXER¬ 
CISING  MATERIAL.”  These  four 
parts,  as  mentioned  above,  contain  a 
wealth  of  additional  exercises  which  will 
insure  complete  technical  mastery  of  the 
violin  according  to  this  system. 
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Standard  Violin  Classics. 

Superior  to  all  others  in  regard  to 

Revision  Correctness  Appearance 
Moderate  Price 


Bach,  Chaconne.  (Edited  by 

Musin) . 75 

Bach,  Gavotte  in  E.  (Revised 
and  fingered  by  Alexander 
Lehmann  and  dedicated  to 

Fritz  Kreisler) . 50 

Beethoven,  Two  Romances,  ) 

Op.  40,  in  G . >  .50 

Op.  50,  in  F . ) 

Beethoven,  Op.  61.  Violin  Con¬ 
certo  in  D.  (Edited  by  Des- 

sauer  —  Joachim) . 75 

Chopin,  Notturno,  Op.  g,  No.  2 

(Sarasate  arrangement) . 50 

Chopin,  Valse.  (Arranged  by 

De  Ahna) . 75 

Corelli,  La  Folia.  Variations. 

(Edited  by  Musin) . 50 

Ernst,  Elegie  (with  Spohr’s  In¬ 
troduction)  . 50 

Godard,  Op.  35.  Concert 

Romantique .  1.50 

Grieg,  Sonata  in  F . 90 

Grieg,  Op.  13.  Sonata  II  in  G. .  1.00 
Haendel,  Sonata  in  A  Major. 

(Edited  by  Musin) . 50 

Lalo,  Symphonie  Espagnole...  2.50 
Mendelssohn,  Concerto  in  E 
Minor.  (Edited  by  Dessauer 

—  Joachim) . 75 

Mozart,  Concerto  in  A  Major .  .75 


Paganini,  Witches  Dance.  Op. 


8.  (Edited  by  Le  Streghe) 

Arranged  by  Cernicchiaro . 50 

Paganini,  Moto  Perpetuo.  Op. 

11.  Allegro  de  Concert . 50 

Ries,  Suite  III .  1.00 

Rode,  Concerto  VII . 75 

Saint-Saens,  Introduction  and 

Rondo  Capriccioso .  •  .75 

Saint-Saens,  Concerto  in  B 
Minor.  (Edited  by  Schra- 

dieck) .  1 .50 

Spohr,  VIII  Concerto  (Gesangs- 
Scene).  (Edited  by  Carri).. .  .75 

Tartini,  Le  Trille  du  Diable. 

(Edited  by  Musin) . 50 

Tartini,  Variations  on  a  Gavotte 
by  Corelli.  (Edited  by  Mu¬ 
sin)  . 75 


Tschaikowsky,  P.,  Violin  Con¬ 
certo.  (Edited  by  Wilhelmj)  .75 
Veracini,  Sonata  in  D  Minor. 
Edited,  revised  and  fingered, 
with  a  biographical  sketch  by 


Edith  L.  Winn . 50 

Vieuxtemps,  H.,  Concerto  IV. 

(Edited  by  Wilhelmj) .  1.50 

Viotti,  J.  B.,  Concerto  XXII. 

(Edited  by  Musin) . 75 

Wieniawski,  Second  Concerto 
in  D  Minor.  Op.  22 . 75 


Professional  discount  50  % 
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CLASSICAL  MANUSCRIPTS  AND 
ORIGINAL  COMPOSITIONS 

FOR 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 

BY 

FRITZ  KREISLER 


The  following  list  of  pieces  by  old  masters,  which  Kreisler  has 
played  with  such  unbounded  success  in  public,  are  the  personal 
discovery  of  the  great  violinist.  These  unique  and  rare  productions 
have  always  added  much  to  the  Kreisler  recitals,  giving  them  a 
certain  individuality  which  has  differentiated  them'  from  all  others 
of  their  kind. 

The  publication  of  these  classics,  as  well  as  of  Kreisler’s  own 
compositions,  has  been  looked  forward  to  with  uncommon  interest, 
and  their  immediate  success  with  the  entire  violin-playing  world 
proves  their  uncommon  merits  and  artistic  value. 


CLASSICAL  MANUSCRIPTS 

1  LOUIS  COUPERIN,  Chanson  Louis  XII I.  and 

Pavane . net,  50c. 

2  PADRE  MARTINI,  Andantino . net,  50c. 

3  NICCOLO  PORPORA,  Menuet . net,  50c. 

4  LOUIS  COUPERIN,  La  Prdcieuse . net,  50c. 

5  GAETANO  PUGNANI,  Praeludium  and  Allegro  net,  60c. 

6  FRANCOIS  FRANCOEUR,  Sicilienne  and  Ri- 

gaudon . net,  50c. 

7  K.  v.  DITTERSDORF,  Scherzo . net,  50c. 

8  LUIGI  BOCCHERINI,  Allegretto . net,  50c. 

9  GIUSEPPE  TARTINI,  Variations  on  a  Theme 

by  Corelli . net,  50c. 

10  Alt-Wiener  Tanzweisen :  No.  1.  Liebesfreud . net,  50c. 

11  No.  2.  Liebesleid . net,  50c. 

12  No.  3.  Schoen  Rosmarin  net,  50c. 

ORIGINAL  COMPOSITIONS 

13  Romance . net,  60c. 

14  Caprice  Viennois . net,  60c. 

15  Tambourin  Chinois . net,  75c. 
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